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Painted Paper Knife Fan Leaf and Jewel Boxes. 
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BACK AND FRONT OF WALKING DRESS. 
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NEW STYLE OF BLOUSE WAIST: BACK AND FRONT. 



































HOUSE DRESS. STRAW BONNET. BOY’S HAT. 
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NEW STYLE MANTILLA. LEGHORN BONNET. STRAW HAT. 
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PIANO MAT IN JAVA CANVAS, WITH DETAIL OF PATTERN. 


























GUIPURE NETTING: SQUARES AND EDGING. NAMES FOR MARKING. 
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HEINRICH LICHNER. Op: 111. 
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YOUNG LADY'S MANTILLA. PELERINE COLLAR. LINEN COLLAR AND CUFF. 
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KITTY’S LAST 


MANTA. 


BY ANNA MORRIS. 


Suz had had so many, that it was hard telling 
which was the last. There was always some one 
thing which she was doing with all her might and 
main—while the fit lasted—and then that was 
past and gone, and all her thoughts and energies 
were bent on its successor. Her brother had 
nicknamed her ‘ Kitomania,’’ and the name fitted 
so well that even her father and mother some- 
times used it. 

This youngest daughter was a sore trial to her 
good, commonplace mother, who had brought up 
all her other daughters to be smart, bustling 
housewives like herself, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing one after another marry, and settle 
down in homes of their own. But Kitty was to- 
tally different from her sisters. ‘Just like her 
father,’ her mother would sigh. 
common sense in her.”’ 





5 
; 


“Tt is no use fretting, dear,’ Mr. Prescott 
would say, calmly, when his wife poured forth a 
list of Kitty’s shorteomings. ‘All are not made 
alike. For instance, you and I are very dif- 
ferent.”’ 

‘*T should think so,’’ muttered Mrs. Prescott, 
discontentedly. 

“Yet,” pursued the good man, ‘that did not, 
and does not, prevent us from loving each other 
very dearly.” 

No answer from Mrs. Prescott, but she slipped 
her hand into her husband’s, and a softened 
light shone in her eyes. 

«“‘ Now,” continued Mr. Prescott, ‘‘ your com- 
plaint against Kitty is, that she is different from 
your other daughters. But why do you want 


“Not a bit of} them all alike? Jane, and Maria, and Matilda 


are all quiet and sensible women, who will go 


Common sense or not, she was certainly a be-} through life respectably, just as thousands have 


witching, little creature, with her great dark eyes 
shining out from the mass of raven hair, that 
never could be induced to lie smoothly, or be 
braided, or tied, or fastened with a comb, or 
do anything but just dance all over her head and 
neck in a thousand little waves and curls. 

And if Kitty did not take kindly to sweeping, 
or dusting, or cooking, or scrubbing, no one was 
more ready to do any little kindness for a sick 
neighbor, or a poor family. And no matter how 
great her hurry, or how absorbed she might be 
in her owr. pursuits, she never forgot to quietly 
and deftly arrange her father’s study, after he 
had once said, ‘‘ Kitty put every book and paper 
in just the right place.” 

Kitty’s father, the Rev. Mr. Prescott, was 
the clergyman of the only church in the little 
village of Bentley, and if he had not much com- 
mon sense, as his wife said, he certainly had 
plenty of every other sort. Somehow the studious, 
quiet clergyman, and his gay, wilful daughter 
understood each other wonderfully well, and 


seemed entirely contented when together. 
Vou. LXXIII.—22. 
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done before them, but our little Kitty is of quite 
another sort.” 

“IT should. think so,” again ejaculated Mrs. 
Prescott. 

*¢ Yes, and needs different care. But with that 
care, and Heaven’s blessing, I believe her capable 
of making a much nobler woman than either of 
her sisters.” 

“Why, James Prescott, how can you talk so? 
What have your daughters done that you should 
go against them like that?’ 

‘Am I going against them?” asked Mr. Pres- 
cott, smiling; ‘“‘and if I am, what are you doing 
in regard to Kitty?” 

«‘But that is very different,”’ interposed Mrs. 
Prescott, hastily. «Now just look at that girl !’’ 
as the unconscious subject of their discussion 
came into view, racing along the dusty road 
which led from the village to the little parsonage. 

‘*T see her,” responded her husband, smiling, 
and waving his hand, as Kitty, catching sight of 
him, swung her broad-brimmed hat above her 


head, and redoubled her speed. 
(821) 
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KITTY’S LAST MANIA. 





‘‘Well, did you ever see your other daughters 
act in that way ?’’ demanded his spouse. ‘‘ How 
do you think Jane, or Maria, or Matilda would 
look racing in that style ?”’ 

“‘Very much as elephants would, attempting 
the same feat,” responded Mr. Prescott, with a 
quiet laugh at the idea of his tall, and somewhat 
stout elder daughters racing along like that little 
sprite of a Kitty. 

‘Why, Mr. Prescott !”’ exclaimed his wife, in- 
dignantly, but the entrance of Kitty put an end 
to the lecture, which she was evidently ready to 
bestow. 

‘‘Oh, father!” cried the flushed and panting 
girl; ‘“‘I have just the loveliest things to show 
I ran all the way from the village so as to 
get here sooner.” 

«And a most improper thing it was to do,”’ re- 
marked Mrs. Prescott, severely. But her words 
were lost. Neither Kitty nor her father would 
hear a single word for the next half hour. That 
was certain from the air of absorbed interest 
with which the girl was unfolding a paper, while 
the same expression rested on her father’s face as 
he watched her. 

“Tt’s of no use! 
common sense between them,’’ sighed the poor 
woman, as she betook herself to the kitchen. 

‘‘Now father, look! Did you ever see any- 
thing so beautiful ?’’ exclaimed Kitty, as she held 
up, for inspection, some of those little pictures, 
with which it is now the fashion to ornament 
pottery. ‘Just see this bunch of roses! And 
those ferns! ‘And this cunning little head! 
And only look at this dog! Doesn’t he look like 
our Tray ?”’ 

‘“‘They are really very pretty 


you! 


9? 


said Mr. 


Prescott, looking at each one, as Kitty called his { 


attention to it. ‘‘ What are they for?” 

“Oh, all the girls have them now, and stick 
them on vases, and jars, and boxes, and almost 
everything. They call it potochimania, as aunt 
Alice did those vases that she ornamented so long 
ago; but I don’t know whether that is the real 
name.” 

‘Another sort of Kitomania!’’ remarked her 
father, with a smile. 

“Oh, yes!’ laughed Kitty. ‘I suppose Alf 
will plague me worse than ever, but I can’t help 
it. My fingers really itch to try these on some- 
thing. The girls gave me these, and Mary Lane 
is going to town to-morrow, and will get me some if 
youare willing. Say yes! That’sa good father !”’ 

‘Certainly, I am willing, dear. Only don’t 
let this new freak make you forget your work, 
and trouble mother. You know your manias 
worry her.” 


s ‘TI know they do,” said Kitty, penitently. 
‘She says last month it was gardening, and the 
month before it was croquet, and it’s always 
something. I’m ever so sorry, but somehow 
when I am doing one thing, I want to do it all the 
time, and then take something else the same way. 
You don’t suppose there’s a chance that she 
would let me ornament the tea set, do you?” 

The question was too much for Mr. Prescott’s 
gravity. The idéa of his common sense wife 
allowing Kitty to paste pictures over the cups and 
saucers, pitchers and plates, was irresistibly 
ludicrous, and he laughed till Kitty joined in his 
merriment. 

‘‘ But really, father,’”’ she pleaded, “you don’t 
know how badly I want to try these pictures. I 
must go and find something !’’ and off she flew. 





Half an hour elapsing without her reappear- 
Es Mr. Prescott began to fear that she was 
3 


doing something which would disgrace her in her 
mother’s eyes, and started in pursuit. He found 
her in her own room, so absorbed ‘in her occu- 
pation, that she did not hear him as he paused 
by the open door. 

There she sat in the middle of the floor, while 


They haven’t a grain of } about her stood the various articles on which she 


had already exercised her skill. Bowl and 

pitcher, soap dish and mug, all shone forth re- 

splendent, while the handles of her hair-brush 
; and tooth-brush were highly ornamented. 

As her father entered, she was just gumming 
a bunch of roses, which, it was quite evident, she 
intended to fasten on a clean white apron which 
lay before her. 

“‘T wouldn’t do that, Kitty,’’ said her father, 
and Kitty looked up hastily. 

‘Your mother would not be willing for you 
to put those pictures on your clothes,” he con- 
tinued. 

‘*No, I suppose she wouldn’t,”’ admitted Kitty, 
reluctantly ; ‘‘but it would look real pretty, 
wouldn’t it, father ?”’ 

‘It would be spoiled as soon as the apron had 
to be washed,” suggested her father, consolingly. 
‘Come into the study, and let us try to find some 
; things that you may ornament.”’ 

This new mania of Kitty’s drove her mother 
nearly wild. The bean-pot was discovered to 
have a wreath of flowers about it, top and bot- 
tom, while birds, beasts and fishes were scattered 
over it in wild confusion, and as a thick coat of 
varnish covered them, they could not be removed. 
It was useless to scold. The girl really meant 
noharm. More than that, she meant to do right. 
but when one of her manias seized her, she forgot 
all else. The present freak had lasted several 
weeks, and as poor Mrs. Prescott said to her 
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other daughters, the only comfort was that Kitty { nished it, so they could be scraped off, if her 
couldn’t find many more places to stick her pic- ; father didn’t like them. Perhaps he would! At 
tures. Everything was covered with them. Even } any rate, she would leave them until she could 
the old pump in the door-yard had been decorated ; ask him, and she ran off to dinner. 

and duly varnished. The next morning was a lovely day. 

Mr. Prescott smiled quietly at most of the re-; ‘Are you ready for church, Kitty ?”’ called her 
sults, but when a picture appeared where it was ; father, and he might be pardoned for kissing her 
seriously annoying to his wife, a gentle reproof } fondly, as she came bounding down stairs in 
from him never failed to arrest Kitty’s decorative ‘ answer to his summons, for a brighter, bonnier 
art for the time. sight was seldom seen. 

“She will sober down soon enough,” he «All ready !”’ she answered, as she returned 
would say, rather sadly. ‘‘You did not know ‘ his kiss, ‘‘and ever so glad to have you home.” 
me, wife, when I acted in much the same way.” “Well, run and put my sermon in my coat 

“You!’’ exclaimed his wife, incredulously. ; pocket, and my handkerchief, too. I am afraid 
“No, and I don’t believe you ever did such ; I am rather late,” and Mr. Prescott hastily went 
things. Why you are as quiet as a lamb.” to the closet for his best hat. 

«‘Nevertheless, my mother could tell you of; ‘Now help me on with my coat, little woman. 
sad pranks that I used to play,’”’ answered Mr. ;‘That’s all right. Now we will start;” and the 
Prescott; ‘‘but she was so gentle and kindly, ; minister and his family were soon moving deco- 
that I could not go on forgetting.” rously towards the little church. 

The words sank into Mrs. Prescott’s heart. The first part of the service passed as usual. 
“Gentle and kindly!’ She was not that to ;} Kitty sat quietly by her mother’s side in the front 
Kitty, she knew. Perhaps if she were, it might { pew. But the day was warm, and Mr. Prescott, 
have more effect on the girl than her constant ; while reading one of the hymns, drew forth his 
fault-finding. At any rate, she might try. So } handkerchief to wipe the moisture from his brow. 
for a few days, if she could not quite succeed in } It was nicely folded, and as he read he gave it a 
looking kindly when some fresh delinquency was } little shake, when out flew a cloud of pictures— 
discovered, at least she said nothing, and Mr. | Guneen, heads, birds, and beasts, some lodging 
Prescott being away on business, Kitty was left } on the pulpit, others fluttering to the ground. 
to her own devices. But her father had charged } Kitty gave a faint cry, and half sprang from 
her to be very good while he was absent, so she ; her seat, but her mother’s hand held her sternly 
really behaved quite well. down. There was some commotion in the con- 

Mr. Prescott was expected home on Saturday ; gregation, particularly among the juvenile por- 
night, and on Saturday morning Kitty resolved ; tion, but fortunately the organ pealed out the 
to give his study a thorough sweeping and dust- § opening notes of the hymn, and order was soon 
ing. Her mother approving, she went busily to } restored. 
work, and soon every nook and corner of the Kitty stood, ashamed and sorrowful, through 
apartment was as clean as possible. the singing. 

‘Now I must fill his vases,’’ said Kitty,as she; To think that she had played such a dreadful 
surveyed the room approvingly, and in another ; trick on her dear father! To be sure she had 
instant she was in the garden cutting flowers. not meant to, but who would know that! Who 

But as Kitty arranged the flowers, the idea $ would even know that it was she who had put 
came into her mind, how much some of her dar- ; those pictures there, and not her father himself? 


ling pictures would improve the vases. It could ; She remembered how it happened. Those were 
’the very pictures that she had mislaid, and 


not be any harm: the vases were her own, and 
searched for so long in vain, and she recollected 


pictures, gum and scissors were quickly found. 
The trouble was, not in ornamenting the vases, 3 now that she had been using them in the study, 


but that when Kitty once began she never knew and being called away, had slipped them into one 
where to stop. It seemed to her that she had but ; ; } of the handkerchiefs in her father’s drawer, till 
just got her pictures spread out, when the dinner- : ; she should return. 
bell rang, and her mother called “ Kitty! Kitty! Poor Kitty! she dared not look towards her 
haven’t you finished dusting that room yet?” ‘atin Finally she gave a little timid glance 
““Yes’m!”’ answered Kitty, hastily gathering ; up to the pulpit, fearing to see grave displeasure 
up her treasures, and realizing with a guilty } in her father’s face. But no! there he stood, as 
feeling that her father’s favorite inkstand had ; quiet and calm as usual, but with such a loving, 
four pictures on it. However, she comforted } tender smile in his eyes, as they met hers, that 
herself with the reflection that she had not var- the poor child was quite overcome. Great tears 
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rolled silently down her cheeks, and she took 
her seat with a subdued air, seldom seen in her. 

But the misfortunes of the morning were not 
over. The hymn concluded, Mr. Prescott drew 
his sermon from his pocket. Kitty’s eyes were 
fixed on the ground, when to her horror, instead 
of the text, there fell on her ears, a half smoth- 
ered laugh, followed by another and another, 
from various parts of the church. 

Glancing up in astonishment, she saw that her 
father held in his hand the morocco cover in 
which he usually placed his sermons; but in- 
stead of being plain black, as was its original 
state, it was gaily decorated with a huge Chinese 
pagoda on one side, and an equally huge mandarin 
on the other, while the leaves were so profusely 
ornamented, as to render the manuscript quite 
unreadable. Once again Kitty caught her father’s 
glance, with the same tender, pitying smile, be- 
fore she buried her face in her hands, and sobbed 
as if her heart would break. 

Only for a moment did Mr. Prescott hesitate. 





Then laying aside the useless sermon, he began, 
in a low, sweet voice, a discourse that thrilled to 
the hearts of all his listeners, so full was it of 
the ‘‘ peace that passeth understanding.” How 
beautifully he spoke of the duties of parents 
towards their children, of the love, kindness and 
forbearance which should be exercised towards 
them. Many a parent remembered that sernipn 
with silent blessings on the preacher, with great 
thankfulness for the work that it wrought. 

But to Kitty every word added to her sorrow 
and repentance, and her distress was evidently 
so deep, that even her mother forbore reproaches. 

That day put an end to Kitomania in the Pres- 
cott’s family, and Kitty advanced steadily in her 
mother’s good graces, as she turned her super- 
fluous energies to household pursuits. 

“That girl will make a smart woman yet!” 
Mrs. Prescott would remark, complacently. 

“‘T quite agree with you, my dear,” her hus- 
band would reply, ‘‘and remember it is all owing 
to my illustrated sermon.” 





‘IN C@LO QUIES EST.’’ 


BY J. H. 


Yes, after all earth’s sorrow and earth’s sighing, 
The body’s weakness and the soul’s unrest, 
There is a comfort in the thought of dying— 
“In coelo quies est!” 


O, peace of God, which passeth understanding, 
Sweet is thy promise to the weary breast, 
When on death’s shore the bark of life is stranding— 
“In coelo quies est!” 


No longer pain, no longer tribulation ! 
Only the golden mansions of the blest, 
Only the certainty of sure salvation— 





“In ceelo quies est!” 


DAVIES. 


Here all is darkness, agony, contending, 
And the heart sinks with many sins distrest ; 
There the bright sunshine of a calm unending— 
“Tn coelo quies est!” 


Here there are partings—hours of bitter sorrow— 
Friend torn from friend, and lost who loved us best! 
Oh, murmur not !—soon dawns the long to-morrow! 
“In coelo quies est!” 


Far from the tumult and the strife of mortals, 
Close to the bosom of our Father prest, 
There in that city of the pearly portals— 
“In ceelo quies est !” 





WEARY. 


EBEN E. 


I am weary, let me rest, 

Underneath the nodding clover, 
With the grass upon my breast, 

And the daisies bending over. 
Rest! the thought is wondrous sweet, 

Rest and peace secure from sorrow, 
And the tramp of busy feet— 

Rest that breaks on no to-morrow. 


I am weary, let me sleep, 
With my hands upon my bosom, 
But, I pray you, let me keep 





In their clasp, some little blossom. 


REXFORD 


TI have loved earth’s flowers well : 
Sweet the friendship they have given. 
Will the flowers seem as fair, 
Growing in the streets of Heaven? 


I am weary, and would rest; 
As a child, with sorrow grieving, 
Finds, upon its mother’s breast, 
Peace, in her great love believing. 
Lo! to the green breast of earth 
Turn I, weary, tired, and Ionely, 
For the rest which I shall find 
On her gentle bosom only. 
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RUTHIE’S TRAMP. 


BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 


He was hungry. That is not an alarming 
condition when one is in easy reach of a restau- 
rant, or the home table. But hungry, cold, and 
not over clean, in a little Wisconsin settlement, 
with not a cent in one’s pocket is, to any one 
but your professional tramp, an embarrassing 
position to be in. 

It was in just that position that Tom Hamilton 
found himself, one summer morning, in the year 
of oir Lord 1877. He, with three or four others, 
had been spending a couple of weeks among the 
famous trout streams of Wisconsin. He had 
walked incredible distances; had ridden in ex- 
cruciating wagons over diabolical roads—or no 
roads at all; had made friends with two noble 
red men, who served them as guides in the ways 
that were dark to their city-trained eyes, and 
whose admiration they won by their skill in 
catching the sparkled beauties, and by their 
appreciation of Indian cookery. Our tourists 
had found these companions quite worth culti- 
vating. They were learned in all wood and 
water-craft, and wore solemn, mysterious ex- 
pressions, as though they had promised nature 
not to betray any of her secrets. They were 
strong, not lazier than their white brothers, did 
not drink, told the truth, when not too great an 
inconvenience, and would have been fair sort of 
Christians but for their heretical views on the 
subject of cleanliness, and their firmly-grounded 
objections to the use of comb and brush. At 
last these pleasure-seekers separated. They had 
worked harder, and endured more in their search 
for rest and pleasure, than they had ever done; 
but they had had a splendid time. 

Tom’s vacation had not quite ended, so he was 
to remain a little longer. 

They tried to persuade him to go; but he said: 

‘*No, boys; let me stay as long as I can with 
my original mother and my aboriginal brother ; 
why, there is such freedom in these solitudes, no 
Zonventionalities to fetter me, no pie to haunt 
my dreams.” 

Jim Hunt suggested that mosquitos answered 
every purpose, but Tom was in too ecstatic a 
frame of mind to hear. 

But a succession of misfortunes befell Tom. 
First, John, who had promised faithfully to 
’ be his companion for another week, suddenly 
changed his mind. 


A red brother had notified him of another 
party who wanted a guide, and he showed his 
business talent by performing the work that had 
the most money in it. This he denied, however,’ 
said he was ‘“‘ much tired ;’’ but as he ate well, 
and looked capable of tearing the very trees up 
by their roots, Tom had grave doubts as to his 
weariness ; but he repeated the statement with a 
face so solemn, and an accent so impressive, that 
Tom believed, knowing all the time he lied. 

The next day he discovered that he had lost 
his purse. He had had it out of his pocket when 
he ‘“‘settled’’ with John, though he remembered 
putting it back; but it was gone. 

Then he had lost his own hat one day in going 
over the rapids, and had borrowed one of Jim 
Hunt’s. As it was several sizes too small for 
him, it gave the sun a great advantage, which it 
had improved. His coat was demoralized; his 
boots had lost the shine that distinguished them 
on State street. 

What few effects he had brought with him 
were either in the hands of the rest of the party, 

for they had taken charge of the luggage, or in 

: the hands of his aboriginal brother. 

All would have been well, or endurable, but 

for the loss of his purse. But he had learned 
that the appreciation of money is a wide-spread 
characteristic, being often in curious ratio to its 
possession, and had no idea there would be any 
special exception made in his favor. 

That morning of which I speak, his cogitations 
were something in this wise: 

‘‘ Well, Tom Hamilton, this is a rather inter- 
esting state of things. Twenty miles from a 
railroad station; no money, no clean clothes, no 
anything. 

“It looks like quite a little trip to take on 
foot. Walking from necessity is a different thing 

; from walking for fun, and when I get to the 

$ station, I shall probably find that the Railroad 
companies have a habit of charging for a ride; in 
fact, I don’t know but a man is as well off in the 
Wisconsin woods without money, as anywhere. 

“T do charge you, Tom Hamilton, with being 
a tramp, that’s what you are, and now be true to 
your character, sir, and make a successful tramp. 
Perhaps, however, you had better take an account 
of stock ; in other words, see what your resources 


are. 
(825) 
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‘¢ First: Two soiled handkerchiefs, evidence of 
former respectability ; a bit of yhyming composed 
and sung by our camp-fire, evidence of extra- 
ordinary mental power. No one could read it 
without pronouncing it a remarkable production. 
Shakespeare wrote nothing like it. A photo- 
graph of cousin Bessie, showing that I have 
known the refining influence of female friend- 
ship. A copy of Tennyson, showing— don’t 
know what that does show: haven’t made up my 
mind. A couple of cigars. Blessed be Raleigh ! 
and oh, Lucifer! an empty match-box. These 
are my possessions this a. m. Now here is a 
little hamlet, where I ought, according to poetic 
tradition, to find every latch-string out, and every 
man ready to clasp me in his arms, and call me 
brother, ready to share the last crust of bread, 
and the last cup of coffee with me. But I 
greatly doubt if I find any such thing. I am a 
disreputable looking creature, but I deny that the 
apparel proclaims the man in my case.” 

Tom reconnoitred a little after the fashion of a 
thorough-bred tramp. One woman offered to give 
him his breakfast in return for an hour’s devotion 
to her wood-pile, but he fully intended to be con- 
sistent, and so he declined her offer. 

He noticed a large, pleasant-looking, brown 
farm-house, set well back from the road. The 
lawn in front was smooth as a floor. He noticed 
a flower bed in the distance, gay with bloom. 
He saw the hanging baskets in the porch, and he 
looked upon the place as critically as though he 
had meditated purchasing instead of asking for a 
breakfast. 

‘‘This looks inviting. This house has a fine 
expression, for houses have expressions as well 
as their inmates, and there is a young lady 
swinging in that hammock. I know she is 
young, because she has on a light blue dress, and 
any one not young ought to know better than to 
wear light blue. She also has fair hair, and blue 
or gray eyes. 

“This is a soniewhat ridiculous way for a 


hungry man and a temporary beggar to reason, } 


but it shows that my exposures and privations 
have not impaired my powerful intellect.” 

He tried his fate at the kitchen door. 

“Sure now, it’s hungry you are, and it’s 
something to ate ye’re wanting.” 

“If you please.” 

‘Then I'll be asking the mistress.” 

‘‘Can’t you give me something without?” 

‘‘ Ave coorse I could, young man, but it’s Norah 
O’ Flaherty that obeys orders.” 

‘‘Certainly, Norah, give him something,’’ he 
heard a very sweet voice say in answer to Norah’s 
inquiry. ‘What sort of a looking man is he?” 





“Ah, Miss Ruth! he’s a wicked looking chap, 
wid the blackest eyes I ever see in a living 
cratur’s head, and he just takes in iverything at 
a glance. I’m afraid he’s a thafe, Miss Ruth,” 

‘Did you leave him alone ?”’ 

“Not I. Maggie is there, and she’ll kape her 
two eyes on him.” 

“‘Go and give him something to eat, and I’]] 
come out and take a look at him. But watch him 
well.” 

In a minute or two more, Tom was sitting on 
the back porch, eating a bowl of bread, and milk, 
and blackberries. Norah had given him ao seat 
at the kitchen table, and had set forth other food, 
but he had taken this pastoral dish, and retired 
to the porch. 

‘‘He may be a dacent fellow after all,’’ Norah 
soliloquized. 

Pretty soon he saw approaching him as fair a 
vision as had greeted his eyes for many a day. 
It soon materialized into a dainty little lady, ap- 
parently about nineteen, with a.cloud of light 
brown hair, large, hazel eyes, and a sweet, but 
resolute-looking little mouth. She wore a light 
blue morning-dress ; had a rose at her throat, and 
carried a book in her hand. It was that charm- 
ing little story, ‘One Summer.’’ Tom spilled the 
milk he was carrying to his mouth, adding 
greatly to his discomfiture, but not at all to his 

beauty. Milk doesn’t enhance the beauty of 
black mustache and whiskers. 
$ The lady took a seat in a chair a little distance; 
gave him a quick glance, in which there was 
sympathy and distrust mingled, the sympathy 
predominating, and said, ‘‘ Good morning!” 

‘‘Good morning, madam !” 

‘‘ Have you walked far ?”’ 

“¢ Quite a distance.” 

“You look tired.” 

No response. Tom thought if that was the 
‘ worst thing that could be said of his looks, he 
; would be thankful. 

«Are you looking for work ?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ he answered, boldly. 

“Do you understand farm work ?” 

«Some kinds.” 

‘My father is in need of help. He is away 
from home for a few hours, but if you are in- 
clined to wait till he returns, I think he would, 
give you something to do; but, perhaps you were 
going somewhere in particular.” 

‘‘No, madam, I was not, and I will be glad to 
wait.” 

The truth was Tom had fallen straight in love 
with the blue robed maiden, and enjoyed the sen- 
sation; and though at this moment he would 
‘ have given half a year’s income for a change of 
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raiments, he still felt grateful to the fate that had } distance, hesitated, tried again, stopped; again 
led, or misled, him to this spot. After he had {and again this was repeated. Tom had several 
finished his breakfast, he told Ruth that if there } good gifts; he was a good musician, and he had 
was any little piece of work he could do till her {an accomplishment, which, though it may not 
father’s return, he was ready to undertake it. take high rank as an accomplishment, was still 

Ruth didn’t know; she thought there must be § the source of a great deal of pleasure; he could 
something, but she didn’t just know what. whistle as I never heard a mortal, before or 

She tried to be very dignified and very busi- { since. There was something positively exquisite 
ness-like, and failed completely. Finally she ;in it—low and tender and sweet, or clear and 
said that if he understood using the lawn-mower, { strong, as the spirit of the music bid. 
he might employ himself in that way for a while. He thought, “‘I am not presentable in your’ 
“Papa is very particular about the lawn,”’ she { parlor, but I think I can help you, if I ama 
said. He could easily believe it, for it was { tramp.” So he commenced the aria she failed 
already as smooth as a carpet; but he began his upon, that sweetest of all arias, ‘‘ La ci darem,”’ 
work somewhat cautiously, it must be confessed. ; without a single false note. The melody, with 

Ruth came out and gave some little directions. ; all its tender, soft earnestness, its slow, swimming 
The wind blew her flossy hair about her face in { tones of passionate languor fell upon her ear. 
most bewildering fashion, and heightened the } She tried again; this time he, from his position 
color in her cheeks to actual rosiness. The sight ; under the tree, accompanied the piano. Again 
of such loveliness set Tom’s heart beating tumul- ; she faltered at the same place, stopped, while he 
tuously under his not over-clean shirt. carried it through to the end. 

The little adventure was beginning to assume Then he saw Miss Ruth on the porch, and her 
an embarrassing character; he wanted to be ; sweet voice reached him, in these words, gentle 
“himself again.’”” Having assumed a false posi- { and courteous, and yet with just the slightest 
tion, he found it difficult to extricate himself. ; tone of authority : 

“This is rather comical, Tom,’’ he said to “‘T wish you would come here a moment.” 
himself; ‘‘here is a croquet ground, and you; Tom walked slowly towards her. 
g 














are a skilful player; here is a lively young lady, “‘T wish you would whistle that passage again, 
and you have been known to be agreeable to { where I failed, you remember. I haven’t the 
lively young ladies. Here are all the facilities ; music. I tried to play it from memory,” she 
for a summer idyl, and yet—and yet— The man } half exclaimed. “And you whistle it with won- 
who casts off his real character, and assumes a } derful accuracy, and wonderful expression, too.” 
higher, has some excuse; there is the element of } Tom colored with pleasure, through the mos- 
ambition in his deception; but the man who quito blotches that adorned his face. 

voluntarily abjures his birthright, for the fun of; He raised his hat and said, “I will stand 

the thing, is a great idiot, and you are that man, 3 outside, and accompany you; or, if you will 

Tom Hamilton. Next time you masquerade, be ; grant me the pleasure, I will play it for you. 

a Polish count.”’ Miss Ruth lifted her hands with astonishment, 
Then he heard the piano. and replied, ‘I have seen some curious people 
“Ah! he groaned, ‘that will be harder to { in my life, but I don’t know as I ever saw a—a 

bear than all the rest, though probably she will ;—a tramp who understood opera music. No! 

play ‘The Mocking Bird,’ or ‘The Maiden’s { $ certainly not in this region ot country.” 

Prayer.’ I’ve noticed that those two stand $ ‘‘ Miss Ruth,’”’ Tom said, ‘“‘ you know the poet 

prominent in a good many young ladies’ repar- } says, ‘things are not what they seem.’ I ama 

toire, and though, of course, I dote on them ‘ living illustration of the truth of that statement. 
both, I could exist and never hear them again. } I am not what I seem, but I don’t know as I can 

I will forgive her for playing them, however, if} prove that to you. However, such credentials 

she will’ not sing ‘Silver threads among the } as I have I lay at your feet,’’ and Tom solemnly 

Gold.’ ”’ took from his pocket his two soiled handker- 
But no; there was a skilled hand upon the } chiefs, the picture of his cousin Bessie, his copy 

instrument, and in a moment, floating from lip { of Tennyson, the two cigars, and the empty 

and finger, arose exquisite strains from Norma. { match-box, and also the fragment of rhyming. 

Tom resigned his position as amateur gardener, ¢ ‘My name is Thomas de Quincy Hamilton. 

and threw himself down under a tree to listen. {I live and practice law in Chicago, as did my 
Then followed a brilliant rendering of parts { father before me. I have wandered like a lost 

of Fra Diavolo; then an aria from Don Giovanni. } sheep for a day and a night in the woods near 

This she commenced, proceeded with a certain { here, in consequence of an injudicious love of 
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nature, and an unwise reliance upon the red 
man’s word.” 

He handed her the copy of Tennyson and the 
picture. She glanced at the first, saw the name 
written in it, laid it down; but when she looked 
at the photograph, she cried. out, ‘ Bessie 
Granger !’* and with the impulsiveness of a girl 
of eighteen carried the picture to her lips, and 
gave it a kiss, that made Tom wish himself a 
small piece of pasteboard for a moment. 

‘‘Why this is the picture of Bessie, my old 
room-mate at Vassar, and you must be her cousin 
Tom, of whom I’ve heard her talk by the hour 
together.” 

“Your penetration does you credit. 
same cousin Tom.” 

Ruth held out her hands to him, and said, 
“To think that I should have given Bessie’s 
cousin his breakfast on the back porch, and bid 
the servants keep an eye on him; its too comi- 
cal;’’ and they both laughed heartily, which 
helped sweep away the last trace of embarrass- 
ment and formality. 

When Ruth’s father, Mr. Williston, came home 
an aour later, he was astonished beyond measure, 
to find his daughter sitting on the piazza, reading 
aloud to a demoralized looking youth, who sat at 
a respectful distance, in an easy chair. His first 
thought was that Ruth had found some one on 


I am that 


whom to experiment in a philanthropic way. She ; 


was probably trying to sew good seed in very poor 
ground; but he was soon disabused of that idea, 
as their merry laughter and chat reached his 
ears. He was not long in making investigations, 
which were, as we can understand, perfectly 
satisfactory. 

Tom told his story; Ruth supplemented it 
with an account of her suspicions, and Norah’s 
watchfulness. 

He said, ‘‘ Since I am again within the pale of 
good society, I find the demands of an ‘effete 
civilization’ strong upon me. I can think of 








nothing that would go so far to reinstate me in 
my own good opinion as a bath.” 

Mr. Williston escorted him to his son’s room, 
and placed it, and its belongings, including the 
son’s wardrobe, at Tom’s disposal. 

So the young man, who ate his blackberries 
and milk on the back porch in the morning, sat, 
clothed and in his right mind, at a pleasant tea- 
table that evening, and discussed music, and art, 
and fishing with the young lady, who had feared 
for the very spoon he ate his breakfast with. [ 
said “‘in his right mind.’’ I am not quite sure 
as to that; but whatever his mental condition 
was, he found it a most delightful one; as he did 
not stop to analyze it, we will not. 

He accepted Mr. Williston’s invitation to spend 
a few days with them. ‘For truly,” said his 
host, ‘“‘you are the most delightful tramp we 
ever entertained ; your going astray has brought 
us a great pleasure. I am here myself partly 
from one of the causes you have suffered from, 
excess of confidence in mankind. But after all, 
we find this a very pleasant summer home.” 

‘“*‘T had wondered,” said Tom, ‘‘ how it came 
about that you should choose to live here. But 
my wonder has been absorbed by gratitude that 
you did, be the cause what it might.” 

There followed three delightful days; days filled 
with music, and mirth, and ‘converse sweet;” 
days golden with heart-sunshine, radiant with 
budding hopes; days love-crowned and glorious. 

Tom rode away with the copy of ‘‘One Sum- 
mer’’ in his pocket, (Harry Williston’s pocket by 
the way), and the bliss of a hundred summers in 
his heart, for the little Ruthie had heard his last 
request as graciously as she did the first, and we 
are all invited to the wedding, to take. place 
about Christmas. 

I trust this will not develop in young ladies a 
sentimental consideration for the genus tramp. 
This sort of thing might not happen once in a 
thousand times. 





MIDDLE AGED. 


BY MES. E. 


Tue roses bloom as brightly ; 
The robins build and sing; 

And young hearts beat as lightly, 
As in life’s early spring. 

And love is just as tender, 
As truthful and divine, 

As when we learned to render 
Our homage at its shrine. 


M. CONKLIN. 


"Tis sunlight that is glowing 
In sultry heats of noon ; 
Such as at dawn’s first showing 
Put all the birds in tune. 
There’s joy in brave endeavor, 
Though there be labor too; 
We may not dream forever, 
But wake to dare and do. 











CHAPTER IIl. 


SEEKING HIS REVENGE. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 270. 
amount, which he had written to Hayden to 


Two days had passed since Cissy Erlistown’s } hypothecate as a margin, was the only provision — 
supper; two days of the most horrible anxiety } he had ever made for Gertrude; if he failed now, 
to Clancy Vane, for matters still hung in the} he should not even have the shelter of a home to 
palance, and he did not know whether he should } afford her. 


find himself in a position to tide over the worst, 
or give up the contest, an utterly ruined man. 

He saw very little of Hayden, for that ally 
requested him to keep out of Wall street, and in 
nothing to alter his ordinary habits. 

“If you are seen down here,” he said, ‘‘ you’ ll 
be so upset by the constant changes, that every- 
body will find out the truth, and it only needs 
a word to set all your creditors on you, like a 
crowd of harpies. Go off and amuse yourself, 
and leave everything to luck and me; I tell you 
I know we shall succeed! Bless me, I’m in the 
same boat; fighting for you is fighting for myself. 
I’m not likely to miss achance! I’ve arranged 
it all. I'll turn a corner on those Bristol rascals 
yet.” 

It sounds somewhat paradoxical to say, that 
aman, who for several years has been running 
a race of dissipation, indulging in every species 
of extravagance, and keeping up a style of life 
that only the income of an English earl would 
warrant, should be overwhelmed with remorse at 
the idea of not being able to pay his debts; that 





For himself it did not matter; life was worth 
nothing to him. He had determined, if this 
coup succeeded, that he would leave his wife to 
the affluence the possession of those bonds and 
stocks would give, and take himself off to some 
distant land, where they need never meet again. 
The existence they led was too painful. It was 
idle to hope that she could ever be brought 
nearer him than now. He would not endure 
this misery longer. They were virtually as com- 
pletely separated, as if seas and continents rolled 
between them; he would suffer less if such were 
actually the case, and it should be done as soon 
as the present uncertainty was settled—if matters 
took a favorable turn. If not? 

He could not consider the reverse side; the 
idea of going to that haughty woman, to tell her 
they were ruined; ask her to share poverty and 
obscurity with him—no, he never could do that! 
He would rather commit the crowning insanity 
of a coward—put an end to his miserable life; 
and he once gone, let her go back to the sole 
relation she possessed, a stubborn old maiden 


it should be really this, not the thought of suffer- } aunt, who had cast them both off long before, but 


ing and privation to himself, which moved him. 
But we see such instances often in this mad age, 
and it was true in Clancy Vane’s case. 

The mania for speculation, with which Hayden 
had infected him, had plunged him into worse 
difficulties, than all his reckless extravagance. 
He had entered the stock market, meaning only 
to speculate lightly, just enough to win some 
marvellous sum, as so many had done, set his 
affairs straight, and begin a new course. But 
those are waters from which a man, who has 
once set his foot in, finds retreat impossible. He 
is drawn on and on, irresistibly, almost uncon- 
sciously, as a lost swimmer is sucked down a 
hidden whirlpool. 

One of the bitterest reflections in Vane’s mind 
was the thought, that if he did not succeed this 
time, he must leave his wife to suffer the effects 
of his folly. The stocks and bonds to a large 


who would pardon Gertrude if she were actually 
alone. 

The days and nights passed like one long, 
unbroken nightmare; all that kept him from 
downright madness was the sort of stony apathy 
that locked his senses, and deprived him of the 
power of really dwelling upon the hard facts of 
the case. Outwardly, his life passed much as 
usual, only he avoided his wife more scrupulously 
than ever. The sight of her momentarily broke 
the stupor which disturbed his brain, and filled 
him with such inexpressible agony, that his very 
reason threatened to give way. 

And Gertrude was occupied night and day; 
never more brilliant or beautiful; when people 
looked in her face, they wondered if she had 
ever felt a care, and decided that all the rumors 
in regard to the perilous state of Vane’s affairs 








were mere envious gossip. 
(829) 
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Alfred Hayden had met her, and with wad But Annette vowed that madame never couid 
propensity for blundering, which belongs to mas- ; be that, and rushed off into a harangue concerp- 
culine nature, tried to make his peace by ex- {ing madame’s sweetness, which made Gertrude 
pressions of contrition and remorse, instead of long to strangle her with the sofa pillow. 
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allowing the episode to pass over unmentioned 
any more. But she so utterly ignored his mean- 
ing, and so gracefully glided away from the 
subject, that he had wit enough to accept the cue 
at last, and new hope sprang up in his heart. 
He decided, as a bad man would, that all her 
indignation had been acting; but it mattered 
little; a few days more and the blow must fall! 
With her husband disgraced, her friends standing 
aloof, penniless, helpless, she must turn to him ; 
she must accept his conditions. 

He felt confident that Vane would not remain 
to face the consequences, when the truth should 
be discovered—a suit, a trial on a charge of the 
basest sort of crime, and certain condemnation, 
for Holywell was the last man in the world to 
forgive such a breach of trust. As for himself, 
he should come out scot free, Vane’s letter was 
enough to clear him. Vane’s friends might, 
some of them, believe that he had been guilty of 
@ maiicious act, but nothing could be proved; he 
had only literally obeyed orders. Let their 
tongues wag; while he was still such a power in 
Wall street, there would be-few daring enough 
to hint their suspicions very loudly. 

It was on Thursday morning—to the hour of 


her death, Gertrude Vane would remember it } to Mrs. Vane’s heart. 


—that she sat alone in the apartment off her 
dressing-room, trying to get her nerves steady 
enough to go through the wearisome amusements 
to which she had pledged herself for the day. 

Annette stole in with her cat-like step, that so 
often irritated her mistress by its noiselessness. 

*‘T don’t want anything,” she said, wearily ; 
‘it isn’t time for me to dress yet; do let me be 
quiet.” 

“IT beg madame’s pardon,” Annette replied, 
volubly, in her native tongue. ‘I am desolated 
to disturb madame, but what to do? The lady 
insists—truly, she was of such an earnestness, 
and assured me that I should seriously offend 
madame, if I refused to come up.” 

“In the name of goodness, what do you 
mean?’ asked Gertrude, impatiently. ‘‘ You’re 
as mysterious as a newspaper novel. If there’s 
anybody to see me, why can’t you say so?” 

‘‘Madame had so expressly desired not to be 
disturbed, and madame knows—”’ 

‘*Well, you have disturbed me, and there’s an j 
end of it,” retorted her mistress, but in an instant { 
was ashamed of herself for having shown petulance 
with one who, of course, could not answer. 


‘‘There’s somebody waiting,’’ she suggested, 
““Who is it? Mrs. Johns or Mary Livermore, 
I suppose. Say [m out — sick —dead —any- 
thing.” 

But it was neither of them—an entire stranger, 
; and a lady so elegant, and she had said that 
‘madame would be offended at her (Annette’s) 
{ hesitation, when madame learned the errand that 
‘ had brought her. 

‘What does she want?’ Mrs. Vane asked, 
H when she could check Annette’s torrent of words. 





‘‘ But that is what she will tell madame—not a 

‘ word to me—and she is so elegant.” 

‘Some strong-minded creature after money on 
some pretence,’’ said Gertrude, contemptuously. 
“I’m just in the mood to see her; show her up.” 

Annette departed, and Gertrude sat waiting, 
with a smile, that promised an ‘unpleasant task to 
the philanthropist, for Mrs. Vane, in a civilly, 
caustic mood, was a woman to be avoided by one 
of her own sex. 

Presently the door opened. Annette closed it 
behind the visitor, and disappeared. Gertrude 

} glanced toward the stranger, who hesitated for an 

instant. Something in the attitude, the graceful 

sweep of her draperies, sent a sudden hot thrill 

She rose from her seat, 

and walked slowly down the room to approach 

*near enough, that her short sight might recognize 





the intruder, saying: 

‘¢You wished to see me, madam? Iam Mrs. 
Vane.” 

«I thank you very much,”’ returned a trained, 
exquisitely modulated voice, ‘and I am Cecilia 
Erlistown.” 

Gertrude came to a sudden stop, as if the 
words had been a spell that chained her to the 
floor. Cissy threw back her vail, and the two 
women looked full in each other’s face, the con- 
trast in their appearance heightening the beauty 
of both, if there had been any spectator to 
watch. 

“« May I ask to what I owe the honor of Miss 
Erlistown’s visit ?”’ Gertrude inquired, in a voice 
so elaborately courteous, so dreadfully frozen, 
that it would have paralyzed any ordinary crea- 
ture’s courage at once. 

“Please don’t be angry,” Cissy said, neither 
frightened nor offended. ‘I can understand 
how surprised you must be, but I know you'll 
forgive it.” 

“Miss Erlistown is too kind in her praise of 





‘Never mind, Annette, I’m cross this morning.” 


my amiability,” returned Mrs. Vane, transfixing 
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her with that terrible glance only a woman can 
give, the lips smiling, the eyes full of menace 


This was the most horrible humiliation of her 
life, even the insult of Alf Hayden’s love-making 
was not so hard to bear. The woman who had 
stolen her husband’s heart, whose name was a 
synonym for everything reckless, the gossip of 
clubs, the horror of mothers with susceptible 
sons, she dared to force herself hither! Ger- 
trude’s first impulse was not lady-like, but it was 
natural; it is a pity to think that most of ‘our 
natural impulses are ill-bred! She had a mind 
to ring for a policeman to show the creature out! 
Had they been living in a medieval age, holding 
similar positions, I think it would have gone 
hard with an intruder, at whom a passionate 
lady looked with eyes so full of menace. But } 
modern palaces contain no dungeons, and in : 
place of the old order and willing hands to | 

$ 





execute it, a commonplace guardian of the law 

is the only help high-born beauty can call in. § 
But Mrs. Vane checked her impulse, and listened } 
to her visitor’s answer. 

“T don’t think I meant to trust to your 
amiability,” said Cissy, pleasantly, rather enjoy- 
ing the scene, anxious as she was, and wishing } 
she could get somebody to put it in a play. 

“Then I am surprised at this visit,’’ returned 
Gertrude, sternly. 

“T don’t wonder at that,” said Cissy; ‘but I; 
must leave apologies till I have told my errand.” } 

“Let us take them for granted. That will } 
shorten the interview,’’ Gertrude replied, in the } 
same icy voice, which made her words hurt like 
hail stones. 

Cissy was not angry even now; she was a 
generous little soul, and did nothing by halves. 
She had set herself an unpleasant task, but she 
meant to go through with it. Of course, Mrs. 
Vane would be furious at her intrusion; she 
expected hard thrusts, and had no mind to leave 
her work unfinished for the sake of yielding to 


§ 


her temper. | 


“T can give you the key-note to my errand in 
two words,’’ said she; ‘‘ Alfred Hayden.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘“‘Dramatio, but enigmatical,’’ returned Ger- 
trude, never changing her voice, never moving 
her eyes from her visitor’s face. ‘An errand 
connected with Mr. Hayden should have led you 
to Wall street—not here.” 

“Ah, that’s just it,’ cried Cissy. ‘‘This is 
the place, and I must speak my piece. All I ask : 
is, don’t turn me out doors before I can explain, 





because then there would be no hope of out- 
witting the rascal.” 

Gertrude started now, and her eyes wavered in 
their steely glance. Her thought was that Hay- 
den had gone to this woman with evil stories, and 
she had dared to come here with offers of assist- 
ance, and Gertrude would rather have been 
trampled to death by wild horses than accept. 

‘¢T will not trouble you to explain,’’ she said. 
‘‘The name you have spoken proves that your 
communication could possess neither interest nor 
importance.” 

A man never would have understood what 
prompted the speech, but Cissy read her enemy’s 
mind like a book. 

“I should not have been idiot to dare warn 
you for your sake,” criedshe. ‘Think a second, 
and you'll see that.”’ 

«« For whose sake, then ?’’ demanded Gertrude, 
and her eyes flashed, and her bosom heaved, 
with sudden passion. 

‘‘For your husband’s,” said Cissy, cour- 
ageously, and stood still. 

There was an instant’s silence. Gertrude 
thought the other must hear her heart beat. She 
could not trust herself to move—to speak. She 
must hold fast to her reeling senses, or she 
should spring at the insolent creature’s throat, 
and tear her with teeth and hands. 

“‘May I go on?” Cissy asked, sadly, for she 
read the truth in the woman’s eyes, and a great 
pity rose in her heart. 

Mrs. Vane made a slight movement with her 
hand. Slight as the act was, it restored her 
self-control. She could bear even this: she 


$ would listen: whatever came, her rival should 


never triumph in the thought that she had moved 
her either to anger or ill-breeding. 

‘‘ Let me ask you to sit,’’ she said, and then a 
sudden trembling of her limbs made her sink 
into the nearest chair. 

«‘Thank you, I’m tired. My part was a long 
one, last night, and I couldn’t sleep after I went 
to bed,” explained Cissy, establishing herself 
on a sofa opposite. 

‘“«T am grieved to hear it,” returned Gertrude, 
politely. ‘‘ Miss Erlistown is too precious to all 
admirers of art, to be allowed to wear herself out.” 

«‘That’s very pretty,” exclaimed Cissy, ‘‘ but 
you don’t mean it a bit.’ 

She began to laugh, and burst out crying. 
Gertrude sat still, and watched her without either 
pity or surprise.” 

“T’m a fool!’’ sobbed Cissy. ‘Of course 
you'll think I’m acting. I’m a good deal worn 
out. How on earth am I to tell my story? 
Where shall I begin ?”’ 
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Gertrude could not spare her another thrust. 

“Modern romances begin in the middle, if I 
may venture to suggest.’ 

“This isn’t a romance, Mrs. Vane, though it 
will sound like one,’’ returned Cissy, gravely. 
‘Well, I’ll begin in the middle. Your hus- 
band—’”’ 

“<I beg your pardon; I thought the romance— 
excuse me, the drama—turned on Mr. Hayden’s 
name,” and while she spoke so sweetly, sparks 
of fire and rings of red light danced before the 
maddened woman’s eyes. 

‘Oh, don’t speak so! don’t look so!’’ pleaded 
Cissy, clasping her hands in dreadful earnest. 
‘‘ See here! if what you think was true, do you 
suppose I’d have the cheek—oh! my horrid 
slang—I mean the courage, to face you? Come 
now! remember I’m a woman like yourself.” 

Gertrude’s blazing eyes shot out a gleam of 
denial of any claim in union between them. 

“‘Oh, dear,’’ moaned Cissy, with a sort of 
childish petulance, ‘It’s harder than I ex- 
pected !” 

Mrs. Vane remained silent, and making an- 
other dash at her resolution, Cissy went on: 

‘‘Mr. Vane visits me a great deal. People 
gossip, but they will abuse me anyway, and I'd 
rather be abused for having a real, brave, true 
gentleman come; and he is that.” 

“‘T am sorry Mr. Vane is not here to listen to 
his own praises,” said Gertrude, and her voice 
warned her keen perceptioned visitor that she 
would not bear much more. 

“T only make matters worse, trying to ex- 
plain,” she said. <‘‘ Well, think what you will of 
me, I must say my say. If you won’t trust my 
motives, you must believe my words.” 

‘‘Have I been so rude that you can express 
such a doubt?” asked Gertrude, slowly. 

«*Q, good Lord, she’ll drive me mad !”’ groaned 
poor Cissy. ‘‘I’d rather be stabbed with a sharp 
knife! I must tell itallina heap! Alf Hayden 
means to ruin your husband. He’s got the plot 
well laid, but I’ve found it all out; he’s a dunce, 
like any other sharper.” 

She was telling the truth now, at least. 
trude’s quick wit assured her of this. 

‘Go on,”’ she said, ‘I am listening.” 

‘‘Thank goodness for that !’’ exclaimed Cissy. 
«¢Vane’s on the verge of bankruptey—may be you 
didn’t know it, but you must now! He’s nearly 
crazy! He wrote a mad letter to Alf, bidding him 
to hypothecate the stocks and bonds in his hands. 
They were a settlement on you, but Alf twisted it 
into a pledging of everything, and twenty thou- 
sand dollars worth of the bonds belong to Mr. 
Holywell. Now do you understand?” 


Ger- 











Even now Gertrude did not flinch; there wag 
something to do—work. She could not fail yet. 

‘‘What more?”’ she asked. 

‘‘ Holywell will be here to-morrow—to-morrow 
peep o’ day, and Bristols will be flat as your 
hand; Vane helpless, and Holywell asking for 
his bonds. Is it all clear ?”’ 

Gertrude bowed in silent assent; rose from 
her chair, and began to walk up and down the 
room. It was impossible to sit still, and retain 
possession of her senses; and she must have her 
brain clear now. Cissy sat and watched her, 
and her sorely tried nerves gave way, and she 
cried quietly, like a grieved child. Gertrude 
paused in that measured march, and stood before 
her, with eyes that looked straight down into 
her soul, and Cissy, amidst her fright and trou- 
ble, sat, actress-like, wondering what would come 
next. 

‘“‘T have to beg your pardon,”’ said Mrs. Vane. 
“You are a brave woman, and you have done 
right.” 

“You see,” said Cissy, wiping her eyes and 
bursting into a torrent of talk, ‘‘ Vane’s the best 
fellow in the world. I’ve seen for a good while 
he was troubled. I watched; I was certain Alf 
meant mischief! Now I’m not half a bad fellow 
either, and I stand by my friends. If I’d gone 
to Vane, there’d have been an explosion; so I 
said to myself, ll risk it—Ill tell her; and if 
two women can’t prove too much for one dull 
rascal, I’ll cut my hair short, and forswear my 
sex.” 

And now another truth shot home to Gertrude 
Vane’s heart, and she cried out: 

‘You don’t love my husband !”’ 

‘“‘T should think not,” said Cissy, ‘nor he me. 
I couldn’t have come to you if I had; you see 
that! Come, here’s plain sailing now, let’s push 
ahead. May I tell you something, and you'll 
not think it’s a gag—excuse theatre ?”’ 

‘«Tell me,” said Gertrude. 

‘Your husband loves you!’ 

Gertrude’s livid pallor was broken by two 
scarlet spots on her cheeks, but she evinced no 
other sign of emotion. 

‘“‘That is foreign to the matter in hand, Miss 
Erlistown.”’ 

“Not a bit. I have a right to set myself 
straight. I demand that right.” 

She began the history of her acquaintance with 
Clancy Vane from the first, and any woman not 
a fool could have known she was telling the 
exact truth. She and Vane soon got confidential 
enough, so that he told her how unhappy he 
was; that his wife did not love him; and Cissy, 
in her reckless sympathy, told him he was 
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welcome to visit her, and make people talk. It 
might rouse Mrs. Vane’s jealousy, and so break the 
ice between husband and wife, if only by a quarrel. 

Gertrude listened ; she did not believe that her 
husband had acted truthfully, but the woman 
had; that was enough. 

«And there is one man I love,” cried Cissy ; 
«nobody knows it, but Ill tell you. It was 
Colonel Harfeld, and he loved me, and he would 
have married me, actress though I was, and been 
proud of me, in spite of family, everything—oh, 
dear! oh, dear !’’ 

She did not weep now; her features convulsed 
with pain, and dry sobs of anguish broke from 
her lips. Gertrude Vane caught her hand in 
sudden sympathy, and whispered : 

“He was killed. At least you have memory 
tolive on. Oh, I envy you!” 

“Worse than killed,’ shuddered Cissy. “A 
ball hit him somewhere near the base of the 
brain. He’ll live and live—helpless—growing 

. weaker and weaker in his head! He’s like a 
baby now, but he always seems to know me—he 
does! he does!” 

She told the rest of her little heart history 
composedly enough. Harfeld was poor; his 


brother neglected him, and he was actually sup- 
ported in a comfortable home in the country by 


Cissy's exertions. 

‘«‘ And in another two years,” she added, “T’ll 
have money enough to take care of us both; then 
I'll disappear, and at least have the happiness of 
being with him! I live for that, work for that, 
am greedy and avaricious for that. But God will 
forgive me! He knows!” © 

Gertrude Vane sat silent, and tears, which all 
the suffering of the past months had not been able 
to wring from her eyes, flowed freely down her 
cheeks. This was the woman she had presumed 
to judge and despise: and compared to her useless 
existence, this woman’s life was a saint-like mar- 
tyrdom to a holy purpose. 

‘This won’t do,”’ said Cissy, abruptly ; ‘we've 
wasted time enough over my silliness, and there’s 
none to lose.” 

Gertrude started up, all life and animation 
again. She had work to do. She was no longer 
helpless, aimless; the task was shown, and she 
would accomplish it. Then, in contrast to the 
arrogance which still made her rely on herself, 
came the remembrance of Cissy’s childlike ex- 
pression of faith—‘‘He knows!’? She buried 
her face in her hands, and the appeal for help, 
so long neglected in her mad career, rose to her 
lips now. 

“Are you frightened!’ whispered Cissy. 
“Don’t you know of any way?” 

Vou. LXXIII.—23. 





* Yes,”’ cried Gertrude, and her voice rang out 
firm and true; ‘‘at least I’ll find it—with God’s 
help !”” 

‘And my dear old grandmother used to say 
He helped those who helped themselves. I’ve 
always remembered it.’’ 

Gertrude squeezed her hands again in silence. 

“Must I go now?” asked Cissy, humbly. 
“Don’t you want me any more?” 

“‘No—stay—help me! Wait; I want to see the 
road clearly. There’s some means! Oh, I think 
so slowly !”” 

She struck her head angrily with her open 
palm. 

“‘You’ll get it,” cried Cissy. ‘Bless me, 
you’re a woman! Let me help if Ican. Don’t 
be too proud to hesitate for fear of getting me 
into trouble.” 

‘«‘The way ?”’ cried Gertrude. ‘Stop! I must 
find out in whose hands the bonds were placed ; 
that’s the first step.” ‘ 

“TIT know; Mr. 
coner’s.”’ 

“Thank God?’ muttered Gertrude. 
how long have 1?” 

‘‘ Holywell will be here to-morrow, perhaps 
to-night.” 

Gertrude was on fire with impatience. 
ran across the room, and seized the bell-pull. 

‘‘What do you want ?”’ asked Cissy. 

‘The carriage. I am going out.” 

“‘Not in your own, Hayden might see you. 
Go out on foot; get a hack.’’ Gertrude let her 
hand fall to her side. 

‘*T must dress. Where’s Annette ?’’ she cried, 
wildly. 

“Not Annette! We don’t want her prying! 
I'll help you. Where's your dressing-room ?” 

Gertrude pointed to the door. They ran in. 
Cissy’s quick eye chose the newest and prettiest 
costume with lightning like rapidity. 

‘¢ Now what can I do ?’’ she asked, when they 
were through. 

“Nothing more. T’ll—” 

“¢O, let me help. I’ve money! don’t be vexed.”’ 

“You precious woman, if I wanted money, I'd 
ask you sooner than any human being that lives ; 
but—” 

She leaned over and whispered something too 
precious to speak aloud. Cissy clapped her 
hands. 

“*T see what it is; easy, too.” 

They were ready to go down stairs. Gertrude 
turned suddenly, and kissed her. 

“‘That’s all the thanks I can give,” she said. 
‘© You know what I would say if I could.” 

“My dear,” sobbed Cissy, ‘it’s the sweetest ~ 
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speech I could have! 
since grandma died.” 

Then more last words about their plan, for 
Cissy had kept nothing back. 

It was settled that if, as Cissy believed, the 
blow came suddenly, and Hayden tried to make 
Vane think his only course was to follow Cissy 
to England, where she was soon going, and re- 
main hidden there, while he, Hayden, arranged 
matters, she was not to oppose the scheme, Let 
Hayden show his hand completely. 

I am sure they talked a large volume, little 
as I have set down, but they did it in an incredi- 
bly short space of time, and then they parted. 

At nine o’clock that night, Clancy Vane received 
a note from Mr. Holywell. He had just arrived, 
and requested, as a business matter was pressing, 
that the bonds he had intrusted to Clancy might 
be returned at the earliest hour possible the next 
morning. His letter was brief and cold; he was 
acting in accordance with secret informution sent 
him by. Hayden. 

Vane went out in search of Hayden, and 
learned that he was at the theatre, where Miss 
Erlistown played. He found his way behind the 
scenes, and up to the pretty boudoir next her 
dressing-room, which the enthusiastic manager 
had fitted up for the popular actress, and where 
heedless Cissy often received her intimate male 
friends between the acts. 

Miss Erlistown was on the stage. Alfred Hay- 
den sat in the dainty apartment waiting for her. 

‘*T was looking for you,’”’ Vane said. 

“Yes? Well, I’ve no news; things are doubt- 
ful, as I wrote you. To-morrow will decide.”’ 

“T know there isn’t hope. I’mruined! But 
that’s neither here nor there. I can bear ti. 
What did I want? I think my head’s going!” 

“My dear fellow, that brandy bottle—”’ 

“T’ve not touched a drop to-day; I’m near 
enough mad without that. Oh! this was it! 
Holywell’s. back, and wants his bonds, Be sure 
and send them early.” 

Hayden stared at him. 

‘‘Well, I. do think you’re mad,” he said. 
‘You. told me to raise what I could, to use 
everything in my hands. You're a fine fellow at 
business.”’ 

Vane put his hand to his head. 

“Do you mean the bonds are gone?’ he 
gasped. 


“Of course; 


There’s nobody to kiss me 


look at your letter,’ and he 
pulled jt out of his pocket, keeping close hold of 
it, and pointing out the words that Vane read 


over. his shoulder. ‘You see, there’s your 
order—hypothecate everything. I supposed you 
meat tis, t20.’’ 
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There was an instant’s pause, then Vane sprang 
at his throat, crying, desperately : 

‘You villain! you did this to ruin me. 
knew I didn’t mean those!’’ 

Hayden warded off his blow. 

“You’re mad!”’ said he. “I obey your in- 
structions, and you accuse me of ruining you! 
Another man would murder you, or let you go to 
destruction. I can’t, I’m fond of you.” 

Vane sank into a chair, and sat stupid under 
the horrible blow. 

‘Cheer up, man, we’ll pull through yet,” said 
Hayden, ‘There’s only one course: you must 
leave the country, and lie shady till I settle 
‘matters. I can do that if you are gone; but 
you know Holywell, vindictive as Satan, he'll 
arrest you before noon, if you stay.” 

Vane staggered up gut of his chair. 

‘« Tell me one thing,”’ he said, in a thick, indis- 
tinct voice. ‘Is there any hope that to-morrow 
will bring me luck ?”’ 

“No, I must tell you the truth. We must 
$ both lose eonfoundedly. It cramps me so I can’t 
help you.” 

Everything gone, the last hope a failure, and 
added to the rest, dishonor, disgrace, a felon’s 
cell! 

Cissy Erlistown appeared at the door unseen, 
crept into the shelter of a curtained closet, and 
listened. 

‘Trust me, Clancy,’’ said Hayden. ‘‘There’s 
a steamer sails at daylight. Go on board. I 
can furnish you some ready money. Go to En- 
gland, and don’t stir till you hear from me.” 

‘This is your advice?” . 

“Yes, and it’s the only course open to you, 
unless you want to stand a trial for worse than 
swindling.” 

‘“‘ Let it come !”’ 

“You won't go?” 

‘Never! Am I a thief to run away? 
never meant those bonds: you knew it. 
Hayden, there’s some devil’s work here.” 

“‘That’s right! Use a man, and then abuse 
him ;’’ and he blustered himself intoarage, ‘I 
might say, as other people will, that you did 
mean it. But I know your confounded slip shod 
ways. Maybe you didn’t. I supposed you did 
at the time, and thought you had some under- 
standing with Holywell, that maybe you, were 
working for yourself and him, too.” 

Vane made no reply. He buried his face in 
his hands, and sat silent. 

“Mind me,” urged Hayden, “you're not fit 
to think. I wouldn’t advise this if it were not 
; the only way. Sail at daybreak; I’ll bring you 
‘through. Did I ever break my word? And see 
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here, there’s Cissy Erlistown would go with you, 
if you only spoke the word. Why, she’d give you 
every stiver she has in the world, if you asked it.” 

“Stop!” ordered Vane, im a low voice, so full 
of menace, that Hayden involuntarily retreated a 
step. ‘I'm sunk low enough; don’t make me a 
murderer.” 

Cissy got frightened now. Their backs were 
toward her, and she crept out to the door, making 
a great bustle over opening it. 

Vane hurried across the room to another door, 
that led to an outside staircase. 

“Where to?’’ asked Hayden. 

“ Anywhere—to tell Holywell—give myself 


Hayden caught his arm, and interrupted the 
crazy words. 

“You shan’t go. Here’s Cissy. Tell her.” 

Vane flung him off with such violence that he, 
with difficulty, kept himself from falling, and 
dashed out of the room like a maniac. 

‘Bless us and save us!’’ cried the actress, ap- 
pearing at the instant. ‘‘ What are you doing, 
Alf Hayden? Sounds as if you were making the 
big chair dance a jig.” 

“Your friend Vane’s gone to the devil,’’ said 
he, furiously. 

“Then, my dear, we're all sure to find him 
sooner or later,’’ returned she. 

“All right! 
enough for him to keep him out of prison, you'd 
better get him off on the steamer at daylight.” 

Cissy listened, made him tell the whole story, 
and burst out laughing. 

‘You've done well,” said she. ‘And I sup- 
pose now ydu expect to make pretty madam pay 
dearly. for her ill-treatment of you?” 

“Tm not to blame, I’ve—” 

“There, no blarney! Be off with you. I 
have to dress, and I’ve enough to do between 
now and daylight.” 

‘Then you mean—” 

“Maybe the newspapers to-morrow will tell 
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you what I mean,”’ she broke in, pushed him out 
of the room, and locked it in his face. 

When the first gray of dawn broke in through 
the curtains of his bed-chamber, Clancy Vane 
rose from the table, where he had been busily 
writing letters. He took them up, one by one, 
and looked at the superscriptions: to Holywell, 
to his wife, to her aunt; several others beside. 

“That's all,’’ he said, drearily, speaking half 
aloud. ‘Maybe, when I’m dead, they'll believe ' 
me. It’s the only kindness I can do Gertrude, 
now.” , 

He unlocked a drawer in the table, and took 
out a small morocco case, opened it, and the 
burnished steel of a revolver gieamed in the 
gas-light. He held it-up, and examined it care- 
fully. 

“It’s all right,” he said, ‘‘ it won’t take long.” 

He felt nothing, feared nothing. The trouble 
in his brain, which for days and days had been 
growing always hotter, had culminated now in a 
feverish stupor, that was so near delirium; he 
had reached the stage whenall power of reflec- 
tion, if not all accountability, was lost. 

He walked across the room to a mirror, and 
looked at himself for an instant, his right hand 
raised the pistol; another second and it was 
wrenched from his grasp, and his wife stood 
beside him, cold and white as a ghost. 

«Are you'a coward ?”’ was all she asked. 

“*Yes,’’ he said, eyeing her with sullen defiance. 

She swept past him before he could stir, locked 
the pistol in the drawer, opened the window, and 
flung the key into the street. 

“Us two now,” she said, coldly. ‘You prom- 
ised your life to me at God’s altar: if you would 
take it without my permission, you would break 
your bond.”’ 

Then the part she had set herself could be car- 
ried no farther: The room swam and reeled; 
she stretched out her arms with a frightful cry, 
and fell against him, rigid and insensible. 

[70 BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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ROSE GERANIUM. 


Sie hath gone fast to sleep, 
Idle her white hands rest, 

Never to wake or weep 
Throbbeth her breast. 


Swift through the wilds of night, 

’ Fled her spirit from sorrow, 

Into God’s boundless light, 
Heaven's to-morrow! 





Gone in the morning light, 
Fled with the winging dew! 

Gone! ee’r the sénse or sight 
Found earth untrue! 


Sickness shall pain no more, 
Anguish shall stir her never; 

Safe on the bosom of God, 
Resting forever! 
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THE RED HOUSE. 


BY MARIETTA HOLLEY. 


Ir was nearing sunset, when Mabel Thorne 
arrived at the small, wayside station of Havilend. 
No other passenger left the cars, and with a 
defiant shriek, the engine whirled the compan- 
ions of her journey away, and left her alone 
upon the platform, with her trunk and basket by 
her side. 

It was a very lonely place, shut in by high 
hills, not a house in sight, although not far away, 
just around the nearest hill, a little hamlet clus- 
tered. It was autumn, and the fields were lying 
bare and lifeless, and a cold, gray sky shut down 
over the barren scene. 

Mabel’s heart was sad, too. A telegram had 
reached her the day before, in her happy city 
home, that her sister was dying, and asking her 
to come immediately. Her father was in Europe 
on business, and Mabel, who had just returned 
home from school, was staying alone with the 
servants; so she obeyed the summons at once. 

Mabel was shocked at the sudden message, 
but as for feeling any great grief, she did not, 


and could not; for this half sister was the daughter | 


of a former and much earlier marriage, and had 
married, and left home before Mabel was born ; 
and Mabel had never seen her. Edith Thorne had 
married in opposition to her father’s wishes, and 
thus, the two sisters, although living in the same 
State, were strangers to each other. 

But after all Edith was her sister, and she was 
dying, and wanted her, and there was a little 
baby girl, too, that called out the warmest sym- 
pathies: of Mabel’s warm heart: So without 
asking any one’s advice, she had replied to the 
telegram, telling when she would be at the 
Havilend station. But as yet no carriage was in 
sight. 

While she was looking out over the long road, 
however, that wound round the most dreary and 
barren hill toward the north, she saw a tight 
wagon approaching her, with its one black horse 
driven by a tall, raw-boned young man of twenty- 
eight or thereabouts. He reined his horse up to 
the gate of the station, and with great delibera- 
tion, he looked at Mabel intently for a long 
minute; then he descended from his seat, hitched 
his horse to one of the pickets, and coming up to 
Mabel, said to her, with a solemn earnestness 
upon his red, honest-looking face : 


‘« Be you the corpse’s sister, mom ?”’ 
(336) 











«¢Am I what?” said Mabel. 

«‘Be you the young lady that was sent for?” 

“IT was sent for, certainly. My brother-in- 
law, Mr. Marshall, sent a telegram—” 

‘“‘ All right! the minute I set eyes on you, I 
knew you was the corpse’s sister: jest the same 
brown eyes, and bright face, the image of her as 
she was when she came here, a young, married 
woman, ten years ago.” 

‘Ts my poor sister dead ?’’ cried Mabel. 

‘Yes, mom. She died this mornin’, at half- 
past four, jest as the roosters crowed for the first 
time. The darkest time in the hull night, as 
mebby you will recollect it is, jest before day. 
I knew that thought come into my mind, jest 
after a certain person came to’ my door, and 
knocked at it, and told me it was all over, and I 
must get up, and go and get two or three of the 
neighborin’ wimmen to come and lay her out. 
It was as dark as a pocket in my room, when 
that certain person knocked at my door;. but 
when I had dressed, and went out to the east door, 
there was a light beginnin’ to break in the east, 
and the thought came into my mind, that that 
was jest the way it was with the corpse: she had 
jest got through the darkest time, and the day 
was a beginnin’ to shine for her. 

‘‘A certain person happened to come out on 
the doorstep, jest that minute, with her eyes all 
swelled up, where she had been a cryin’, and I 
mentioned my idee to her, hopin’ it would chirk 
her up, ‘and comfort her some; but if you will 
believe it, she jest bust out a cryin’ agin, fit to 
break her heart. It beats all what curious 
critters certain persons be—wimmen, you know,” 
he added, in an explanatory tone; ‘‘so uncom- 
monly fond of bustin’ out cryin’ on all occasions. 
Not that I blame her for cryin’, for she set her 
eyes by the corpse, havin’ lived with her ever 
sence she came here, ten years ago. Jest as ‘I 
have said, we both hired out here the first 
summer, I and a certain person did, and have 
lived right on stiddy ever sence. And if there 
ever was an angel, that kep’ house below for ten 
years, it was the corpse. I cried myself, and I 
don’t deny it, when I looked at them lips, still 
as white stun, that hadn’t never opened only to 
give a pleasant word or smile. And them brown 
eyes, that had looked so pleasant on me and & 
certain person, every day for ten years, and to 
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see ’em shet up, knowin’ they wouldn’t open 
agin’ till eternity’s mornin’, whenever that may 
be. I tell you it jest took me down, and I backed 
right out of the room, as quick as I could, and 
started for the barn, and there I jest went in 
strong, what time I cried, I can tell you. I 
cried as I hain’t sence the day my mother died, 
goin’ on nineteen years ago this comin’ fall. I 
sot there in the haymow till I heard a certain 
person hollerin’ to me, wantin’ a pail of water, 
and—’’ 

There’s no telling how much longer honest 
Ebenezer Pardee might have continued his con- 
fidences, had not a train come shrieking along 
from an opposite direction, and the black horse, 
curious to behold the strange monster, raised his 
head to look at it, carrying one of the pickets 
with him. 

Ebenezer sprang to catch it, and turning him 
round, held him till the train stopped. Then 
the thought seemed to occur to him for the first 
time, that perhaps the young lady might not 
desire to remain permanently upon the platform. 
He assisted her into the wagon, put the trunk 
and basket in, and followed himself. But no 
sooner had they started, than the gushing stream 
of his conversation commenced flowing again. 

“Curious doin’s, awful doin’s, up to the red 
house.”’ 

‘‘ What red house ?”’ asked Mabel. 

*‘Why the red house, your brother-in-laws’s, 
the corpse’s husband’es. You hain’t heard 
nothin’ about it? Curious, though you come 
from a distance. It is the talk of the hull town 
here. Sights of folks come to hear the noises. 
Yesterday the house was most full all day, and 
she a layin’ there off in her room, with her 
husband and little girl a cryin’ over her, and a 
certain person a goin’ in and out a waitin’ on 
her, and a takin’ on, as certain creeters will. 
And she a layin’ there white and patient as a 
lamb, prayin’ some of the time, a certain person 
said, and talkin’ the rest of the time jest like a 
angel to her husband and little girl, and tellin’ 
what she wanted done, and givin’ directions 
about her funeral, just as calm and quiet as a 
baby, and them awful noises a screechin’ and 
snarlin’ all the time like a pack of demons.” 

‘* What noises?” asked Mabel, with a strange 
dread and horror creeping over her. 

‘The Lord knows what they be, I don’t. He 
calls ’em spirits.’” 

There was a scornful emphasis upon the word 
he, that showed whoever he was, he stood low in 
Ebenezer’s estimation. 

‘“Who do you mean by he?’’ asked Mabel. 
‘‘ The corpse’s husband,”’ said Ebenezer. ‘He, 





that, though I don’t want to throw out no in- 
sinuations, nor make no accusations, in my opin- 
ion killed her: and so a certain person thinks ; 
killed her with his spirits, and his dumb table 
knockin’s, and his mediums, and his circles, and 
his deviltry in general.”’ 

‘‘T had heard my brother-in-law was a spirit- 
ualist.”’ 

‘Yes, and a fool, too, though I don’t want to 
say a word aginst him, nor won’t allow anybody 
to say a word aginst him, in my hearin’. He’s 
a clever feller; pays his hired help regular, and 
is as easy as a old shoe to work for. But these 
dumb carryin’s on is most enough to make a 
dumb swearer of a feller. Onsettles a feller, 
too; makes him feel as if he is a floatin’ round 
loose, as a thistle blew in a high wind. What 
do you spose the corpse wanted the Rock of 
Ages sung for, when she was a dyin’? I know; 
she wanted something to lean her soul aginst— 
something strong. He sung it right through, 
with the tears a runnin’ down his face, like rain 
water. I'll say this for him, he jest worshipped 
the ground she walked on, and never denied her 
nothin’ he could do for her, only jest to give up 
these dumb spiritulist doin’s. A certain person 
said that, after he finished singin’ the hymn, the 
corpse put her arms round his neck, and whis- 
pered a lot to him; what it was she couldn’t 
hear, only she heard the last words, which was, 
‘Won’t you promise me, Arthur?’ And she 
said his face was white as chalk, and he cried 
out, as if he had been struck, ‘I dare not, 
Edith! How dare I, when the spirits have taken 
a voice to speak to me; come to my own home to 
call me? When their voices are never silent, 
give me no rest day or night?’ And then a 
certain person said he stopped talkin’ for a 
minute, and them awful noises filled up the 
room, moanin’, screechin’, snarlin’, groanin’, as 
if demons was let loose. 

‘‘She had let her arms fall back from his 
neck, bein’ so weak, and she lay back on the 
pillar, white as snow, it bein’ not more than an 
hour before she died; but she said her eyes 
shone jest like as if she was a lookin’ into 
Heaven, and she said, ‘ Will you promise me to 
let my baby be brought up in her mother’s faith ; 
to worship her mother’s God ?” 

««¢ Yes, yes! I promise you.’ 

‘“¢ He was kneelin’ by her bed then, so a certain 
person said, cryin’ as if his heart was broke. 
‘Poor Arthur! God’s voice will yet call you 
louder than any other. Earth’s mysteries will 
be clear sometime. God will make it plain!’ 

*‘ And these was the last words she said; and 








she died with a smile on her face, as if her Lord 
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had made everything plain and happy to her; 
had stilled all her fear, and took her into His 
own arms and soothed her, jest like a trustin’ 
baby; that is the way her face looks now. 
Though I am free to declare that I believe these 
noises and dumb carryin’s on jest skairt her to 
death, and worried her into her grave, and 
killed her.” 

‘* What are these awful noises that you speak 
of?’ asked Mabel, with a white face. ‘ You 
frighten me almost to death speaking of them, 
What are they? Where do they come from? 
When did they commence ?”’ 

‘The Lord only knows what they are, and 
where they came from. They begun about a 
year ago. Nothin’ like what they are now, 
though; not half so loud and awful. The first 
time I ever heard ’em was one night, about a 
year ago, when they had ‘a spiritualist meetin’ to 
the Red House. He would have it; he had 
heard ’em before, and the corpse had, but I 
hadn’t.' They had heard ’em in the north room, 
their bedroom, and the library, where he always 
sot. But that night I heard ’em, and a certain 
person did, too; skairt a certain person most to 
death. What with the table tippin’, and knockin’ 
itself round, and the spiritualists a howlin’ over 
it, and hollerin’ to it, and wantin’ the old table to 
rap three times, if it heard ’em; and the dumb 
old table a liftin’ itself up on its hind legs, and 
knockin’, and them noises a keepin’ up. The 
meetin’ was in the library, where the noises was 
to be heard, and then the spiritualists would 
howl at that, and want it to talk to ’em plainer. 
Ill be hanged, take it all together, if it didn’t 
completely upset a certain person. And I found 


her, after it broke up, @ cryin’ onto the kitchen | 


stove; and she said, ‘she eouldn’t stand it so, 
and she had got to leave anyway; wouldn’t stay 
longer than the ‘next day on no account; the 
mines of Solander couldn’t hire her to.’ 

«¢ And I told her, in a kinder soothin’ tone, 
but earnest as a meetin’ house, that if she left, I 
should. It has been understood between us (in 
confidence I tell you, Miss), that we are to leave 
about the same time. And so I let her under- 
stand that I laid out to stand by her, wherever 
she went. Though I tell you in confidence, 
Miss, and wouldn’t want it to go no farther, that 
there was jest one year’s wages lackin’ to buy a 
farm, that I had set my eyes on, and a certain 
person was a calculatin’ to get things together 
durin’ the comin’ year, such as piller cases and 
things, and wipin’ cloths. But I give her plainly 
to understand, I should stand by her, and go 
where she went, jest as tight as Ruth’s mother- 
in-law did, in the Scripture; you recollect, Miss. 








But when I said this, in my most soothin’est 
tone—curious, what uncommon creeters wimmen 
be to change their minds—I thought I had get 
her real soothed up, when that certain person 
bust out a cryin’ agin, and said, ‘she couldn’t 
leave her mistress alone ;’ said ‘she had fainted 
dead away, up there in the library amongst them 
dumb doin’s,’ and so she stayed, and I stayed. 

“The noises kep’ a growin’ louder and louder 
all the time, and the corpse kep’ a gettin’ paler 
and paler all the time, and them dumb spirit- 
ualists kep’ a comin’ thicker and faster; and he 
all the time took up more and more with their 
dumb doin’s. Excuse profanity, Miss, I haint a 
swearin’ man naterally, never think of swearin’, 
only when I am thinkin’ of these doin’s, and 
then I'll be hanged if I don’t, before I know it, 
find myself swearin’. Hope you will overlook 
it. But as I was a sayin’, the house got so it 
was overrun by everybody to hear the noises. 

“A day or two ago, a new one came though, 
that if any earthly means can be took to find out 
what they are, he will find it out. There he is 
now; ‘speak of the devil, and etcetery.’”’ 

A carriage approached them rapidly, and as it 
passed, Mabel, looking up, saw a face that she 
thought was almost, perhaps, the strongest face 
she had ever seen. The occupant of the carriage 
returned Ebenezer’s rather awe-struck bow, with 
a nod of friendly recognition, and then the 
prancing bays whirled him away. 

“That is the biggest feller in these parts, or 
that is, he used to live in these parts; got lots of 
property here, now. He is one of the biggest 
bugs in the city now, the city of Bosting. Come 
down here on a visit to his aunts, and to look 
after his property, and heard of the doin’s up to 
the Red House, and come to see for himself. 
Talks the most sense anybody has yet. He was 
to the Red House this mornin’, awful shocked, 
no idee there was a death there; but I heard 
him talkin’ to Squire Ingraham, out on the front 
step, about the noises.” You can’t make him 
believe they are spirits, or ghosts, or any family 
connections of them. Says he knows it will be 
explained in some natural way; knows there is 
some natural cause for it, and I believe it, too. 
For I swan to man, what would be the use of 
dyin’, if all they are a goin’ to do is to pound 
and rap round, and howl. Heaven must be a 
curious place, I take it, if they can’t find some- 
thin’ better to do than to tip over old tables, and 
scare female wimmen to death. That feller, John 
Kendrick his name is, chirked me up, more than 
anybody has yet. For I tell you, in confidence, 
Miss, and wouldn’t want it mentioned, that what 
with them awful noises, and them spititual doin’s, 
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and the corpse a layin’ there in the north room, ‘agin. And the corpse a wantin’ you sent for so 


I was, I am free to confess it, I was pretty nigh ; anxious, jest to put her baby in your care, so a 
upset. Had to keep up though, before a certain $ certain person thinks, and so I think. 
person ;° certain persons, wimmen, you know, “It hain’t my way, to be a pintin’ out any- 
Miss, bein’ naterally nervous and skeerful. Had { body’s duty to ’em, nor to make no insinuations, 
to keep a stiff upper lip before her. But I tell ; nor give no hints to that effect; but I will say 
you, in confidence, Miss, that I was, I swan to { this, that if I was the corpse’s sister, I never 
man I was, nigh upset. would leave the little child she prayed for with 
«“T’ll bet that chap, John Kendrick, will stop { her last breath, to be brought up in this dumb 
to the Red House on the way back. I heard { way. I should take her home with me, if I had 
him ask Mr. Marshall, if there was anything he $ to steal her. ; ; 
could do, to assist him in any way. And I heard Sa But here we be now, most there. And there 
him say, he would call again. I mistrust that, ? is a certain person startin’ out now for a pail of 
after the funeral, he means to jest search the water. Get up, Jim, you are slower than old 
matter of them noises, through and through, ‘ Time in the primmer. I wonder she will be a 
Though, as Squire Ingraham told him, the house ; bringin’ in water, crackin’ her back bones. 
has been searched all over, from top to bottom, }Couldn’t wait a minute possibly. Wimmen are 
time and time agin, and not a thing can be found. ; such curious critters; as the Bible says, ‘they 
Some thought it was swallers in the old chimbley. ; are past findin’ out.’” 
Swallers! I swan to man, jest as if swallers ever; As he finished this singular quotation from the 
screeched and snarled like that. But the corpse { Bible, he reined Jim up before the gate of a 
wanted the old chimbley tore down, and he gave ; large rambling farm-house, of a faded red color. 
orders to once -to have it tore down. I believe Then he gpt out, and with great deliberation, 
he would be as glad as anybody to find some ' assisted Mabel to alight, and set her trunk just 
nateral reason for it, for them dumb spirituaMsts { within the gate, so he could carry it in at his 
have made him believe that it is spirits sent ; leisure. After this, he drove on toward the out 
directly to him, and it is kinder confusin’ and a, which were some distance beyond the 
agitatin’, you know, to have spirits, ghosts, and } house, leaving her to enter alone. 
so forth, payin’ such particular attention to ’em. A young woman opened the door for her, whose 
“But good land! there wasn’t nothing in the { round, good-humored face Mabel knew could 





* old chimbley, but bricks and sutt, not a thing. } belong to no other than the ‘certain person.” 


And the noises have kep’ a growin’ louder and : It was the certain person, and Patience Smith, 
louder ever sence.” for this was her name, led the way into a large, 
Just at that moment, Ebenezer chanced to look ; well-furnished sitting-room, and for the first 
around at his companion, and saw the frightened ¢ time, Mabel saw her brother-in-law, Arthur 
face, and the tears that Mabel could no longer ; Marshall. 
restrain, that were falling over her pale cheeks, ’ He was holding a child in his arms, his hand- 
and he exclaimed : some, but rather weak face, showing, in his wan 
“*T declare, if wimmen hain’t the curiousest { pallor, the heartfelt agony that was racking him. 
ereeters: cry if they are hurt, cry if they are ; He set the child down, and came forward at once, 
tickled about anything, and cry if they are { greeting Mabel with cordiality, and a quiet self- 
skairt. A certain person, now, is a perfect g possession, that showed he was a thorough 
water-spout. That certain creeter has shed ; gentleman. The child toddling after, clinging to 
enough tears, this year past, to run a fannin’ ; papa, half afraid of the stranger, looked up 
mill, if they. went by water. Not that I blame ‘shyly, through brown curls, with Mabel’s own 
her for it, not a mite; nor you nuther, Miss. } eyes—large and soft, and brown as a robin’s 
But don’t take on so; I'll stand by you, you see ; wing. Her brother-in-law said a few words of 
if I don’t; and a certain person, why she'll : greeting and sorrow, that their acquaintance 
cleave to you like the bark to a tree; or to use { should be formed in such a sad manner. But all 
& more scriptural and consolin’ figger, like Ruth ; the while he was speaking, and after she went to 
to her mother-in-law. I take it, you hain’t likely § her own room—which was a chamber looking 
to stay long.” But don’t you talk about goin’ ; south—and through the supper hour, did Mabel 
back, till you have seen that little motherless } watch and strain her ears vainly to catch the 
girl, that looks as nigh like you as two peas. ; sound of those awful noises. 
Think of that little thing bein’ left alone, to grow After the tea things were carried away, Mr. 
up amongst such dumb doin’s, as have been a‘ Marshall asked Mabel if she would like to look 
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goin’ on here, and will most likely be a goin’ on ‘ on the face of the dead. Mabel put little Edith 
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down, for the child had already forgotten its shy- 
ness, and was nestling in her arms, and silently 
followed her brother-in-law. He led the way 
through a large room, through a long, wide hall, 
with a great flight of stairs, leading upward into 
gloom, and then he opened the door into another 
large room, where the strange awe and mystery 
that seemed to pervade the whole house, seemed 
condensed in the white, motionless figure lying 
upon the sofa. Arthur Marshall went up to the 
sofa, and drew back the white cloth that covered 
the still features, and Mabel saw the white, dead 
face of the sister she had never seen in life. 

Inscrutable, silent, full of repose, looked the 
white brow and lips; calm eyelids drooping down 
in the quietest rest; patient lips holding the 
secret of the unspoken words, she had so longed 
to say to the sister beside her, now to be unspoken 
forever in our’mortal language. Perhaps she 
had yearned for the sister love that was weeping 
beside her, love vainly lavished now upon the 
yearning heart that had found its rest in the one 
divinest love. 

As Mabel stood looking down upon the beauti- 
ful marble face, tears dropping from her soft, 
brown eyes, a strange, murmuring sound stole 
upon her ear, coming from she knew not where. 
It was not a groan, nor a cry, nor a screech, but 
a strange, awful mingling of these sounds. She 
sprang forward, and caught her brother-in-law’s 
arm. 

‘‘What is it? Tell me what it is!’’ 

But he never turned his face toward her. He 
was looking intently down upon the face of the 
dead. 

“Edith, are you coming back to me? Is it 
your voice moaning, crying about your old home 
—the desolate old home? Come to me! Come 
back to me!” 

And here he sunk on his knees by the side of 
the sofa, and laid his cheek down upon the cold 
face. 

‘Speak to me with your old, human, loving 
voice. Tell me you forgive me, if the path was 
too rough—if your feet were too tender to walk 
in the way the spirits led me; and you tired by 
the way. Edith, my wife, my darling, you are 
not gone. Speak to me—tell me you forgive 
me. You are here close by my side—speak to 
me.”’ 

So strained and excited were Mabel’s nerves, 
that she almost expected the dead lips would 
open, and speak the words he demanded, or the 
awful, discordant, snarling cry change to a human 
voice. She would have turned and fled down the 
long room, and through the lonesome hall, into the 
firelighted sitting-room, but she seemed frozen to 


the place where she stood—paralyzed by terror, 
she could neither speak nor move. 

Suddenly a little, warm, soft hand was slipped 
into hers, and a little, sweet, wistful voice said: 

‘‘Mama is gone. Eda wants mama.” 

That was the last Mabel recollected. 

When she recovered from her fainting fit—the 
first in her healthy, happy life, for she was by 
no means one of the swooning damsels of ro- 
mance—she was out in the sitting-room. Mr. 
Marshall, Patience, and Ebenezer were gathered 
about her, and the kind, strong face of John 
Kendrick was bending over her. 

Instinctively she put out her hands toward 
him, with a child-like, trusting movement. 

“Dont—’ She had actually, in her agitation, 
commenced saying to a perfect stranger, and an 
extremely handsome young man, the words that 
had sprung uppermost in her mind, as she looked 
up into his noble, strong face, ‘‘ Don’t leave us, 
stay with us.” 

She checked herself, however, with a celestial 
blush, after that first word, and changed it to: 

‘“‘Oh! what are those dreadful sounds? It 
was silly of me to faint. I never did before. But 
they frightened me so.”’ 

Unconsciously, looking up into that face bend- 
ing near her, she put her terrible fright in the 
past tense. 

‘‘T don’t wonder at it in the least; they might 


there is some natural reason for the sounds, and 
it will be discovered soon.”’ And then this deep 
young man, smitten to the heart by his first look 
into her wonderfully sweet face, answered the 
‘‘don’t,” which her big, pathetic brown eyes, 
and tremulous, wistful, child lips had translated 
for him. 

“If you and Mr. Marshall have no objections, 
I would like to remain here to-night, and watch, 
and see if I cannot discover some solution of the 
mystery.” 5 

Of course, Mr. Marshall had no objections, 
and courteously invited him to stay; and the 
look of relief that dawned upon Mabel’s pale face, 
attoned for her silence. 

Mr. Marshall and Mr. Kendrick urged Mabel 
to go to her room and rest, but as they saw the 
pale look of terror and distress that would come 
to her face at the suggestion, Mr. Kendrick drew 
up_a large easy chair, close to the cheerful fire 
for her, and they ceased to urge her. Mr. Mar- 
shall went to his own room at ten o’clock, his 
white face and trembling form bearing muie 
witness of his need of rest. , 

Ebenezer and Patience remained in the room, 





but before midnight sleep overtook them in their 
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chairs, and Mr. Kendrick and Mabel were alone, 
but not lonely. During the night, their conver- 
sation very naturally. turned. upon so-termed 
spiritual manifestations, and Mr. Kendrick stated 
his views concerning these strange manifestations, 
called by some spiritualism, by others diabolism, 
and by others still, electricity or magnetism. 
He said he was not prepared to condemn any- 
thing, because he could not understand it, because 
there was really so very little in the world that 
one could entirely comprehend. 

He said, very frankly he could well understand ;{ 
the fascination it would possess for those who 
had lost dear friends, and how grief might en- 
deavor by it, to bridge over that deepest and 
loneliest gulf between us and the departed; try 
to form a link between the aching hearts left 
desolate below, and the hearts God had stilled 
with His peace. He said he could understand 
how, in this way, so many good people had been 
led into this belief, which he considered a delu- 
sion. He said there was something strange in it, 
passing his comprehension, but he thought much 
of it might yet be explained by some natural 
law of which we were yet ignorant, and as for 
him, he was willing to leave it, with other mys- 
teries he could not solve, in the hands of the 








: 
Great Ruler of the universe. : 
“Se sun had arisen in a cloudless sky, the } 
vindows of the sitting-room admitted the 
et air and the sunshine, and Mabel sat by the 
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‘Have you found it out? Oh! what is it?” 

Mabel, as she spoke, put down little Edith, and 
in her excitement stood with eager eyes, flushed 
cheeks, and clasped hands before him. 

Patience, at the same moment, stood before 
him, with the steaming coffee-pot in her hands, 
as if she were a heathen devotee, propitiating her 
idol with a gift of fragrant incense. 

‘Ohi! what is it, Eben? Dear Eben, what is 
it?’’ she cried. 

Had not a certain person been so excited, she 
would not have used the endearing term, “dear 
Eben,”’ thus in public. But the blandishment 
was as unheeded by its recipient, as by its giver, 
in the deeper excitement. 

‘‘ Bats! blast their picters! bats!’’ 

At this moment Mr. Kendrick came in, his 
face flushed with excitement and satisfaction. 

“‘Step this way, a moment, Miss Thorne, 
please, I want to show you a sight.” 

Mabel followed him, little Edith toddling after 
her. Patience and Ebenezer brought up the 
rear. 

He led the way around the house, and there, 
upon the northern side, Mabel saw one of the old 
clapboards torn off, revealing hundreds, appa- 
rently thousands of bats, clinging, hanging down 
from each other. Here were the spirits that had 
haunted the Red House. A very practical and 
matter-of-fact solution of the ghostly mystery. 

Mr. Marshall looked relieved, as if a burden 


arge eastern window with baby Edith in her } of weird distress had fallen from him. Patience, 


arms. Patience Smith was passing in and out of { in her delight, shed tears, while Eben gazed upon 
the next room, placing the breakfast things upon } her with tender sympathy, although doubtless the 
the table. Mr. Kendrick and Ebenezer had been ; tears plunged his honest mind into deeper won- 
out for some time: “Recernortin’ round the { derment, concerning the “curious ways of 
north side of the house,’’ Patience said. Mr. } wemen.”’ f 

Marshall had not come down yet from his room. Mr. Kendrick was greatly astonished. He was 
Suddenly the door burst open, and Ebenezer } much of a student, and here was a singular lesson 
rushed in, his red face redder than ever, his ; of natural history. It constrained him to come 


honest eyes round and protruding with excite- { often to the ‘Red House,” during the few weeks 
following. Perhaps he was learning a lesson of 


ment, bare-headed, his hat having fallen off 
more mystic lore, although he might have been 


unnoticed. 
‘By Jehosiphat’s great-grandmother! we've ; unconscious of it at first. But later I think the 
found ’em out! Do you hear me, Miss? Do ; knowledge came to him. 
you hear me, Patience? We've found ’em out! $ It was on the bank of the river, that ran just 
Hain’t we yanked ’em out by their hind legs? { back of Mr. Marshall’s house, that Mabel met 
oh, no! mebby not!” { John Kendrick, the night before she left for 
“‘Who—who have you yanked out?” cried { home. He was to return to Boston the next day. 
Patience. : By a singular coincidence, the business that had 
“The spirits! the ghosts! Hain’i we jest ; detained him so much longer than he had ex-— 
histed them though? I swan to man, hain’t we } pected, was now happily terminated. 
gin ’em atrimmin’ out? Talk to me about your ; Mabel had been at the Red House four weeks. 
old ghosts agin, will you? Iswan to man, though, ; Little Edith was to accompany her home, for the 


hain’t it a wonder we got holt of ’em.”’ Mr. Marshall was going abroad 





; present at least. 
Here the honest man paused, panting for the } for an indefinite period, and Mabel had remained 
breath he had spent too lavishly. } much longer than she had intended, because Mr. 
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Marshall wanted the child to be with him while 
he stayed. 

His unquiet, restless spirit. craved the change 
and excitement of foreign travel. The attraction 
that had held him to his native land—the sweet 
Christian wife—was gone. But who may tell, if 
the mute, silent lips may not preach to him more 
effectively than the living ones ever did? I think 
that, above the roar of the Atlantic, and the rush 
and clamor of the strange foreign cities, he will 
hear the sweet voice say ‘‘ Promise me, Arthur,” 
and his heart will be softened and purified by the 
divine ministry of sorrow. 

The long waiting of Patience and Ebenezer was 
over, and the act being sanctified and made legal 
by clerical benediction, they ‘‘left’’ together. 
“ Left,”’ however, only in a figurative sense, for 
they were to remain upon the farm during Mr. 
Marshall’s absence, working it upon shares, the 
farm Ebenezer had purchased adjoining it. 

As we said, the evening before Mabel left for 
home, she wandered down to the river. Just below 
the orchard, there was a lovely, quiet nook, where 
a gnarled tree hung over the water, its crooked 
roots running back, forming a rustic chair of Na- 
ture’sown workmanship. Patience hadtold Mabel 
that this was a favorite spot of her sister’s, and 
that she would often take her book and sewing, 
and go there, and sit through the long summer 
afternoons, with her baby playing at her feet. 

Mabel leaned against the tree, and looked 
up heavenward ; it seemed as if the spirit of her 


sister spoke to her, from above. It was one of 


the earliest days of Indian summer. The low 





the peculiar golden haze of the atmosphere, was 
tinging the clear water with rosy hues. 

Mabel sat there, full of sad thoughts. After 
awhile, spent’ in silent prayer, looking thus 
heavenward, she fell into a reverie. The pro- 
found stillness soothed her to calm and peace, 
She found herself unconsciously watching the 
clouds reflected in the placid mirror beneath. It 
seemed to her like looking into another world; a 
fairy world of beauty and promise. As she 
looked, her sadness gradually left her. Her 
heart grew light. It was a good omen, she 
thought, that her last look at her sister’s favorite 
haunt should be so glorified. 

Was it an omen of her own future? Should 
that future be more blissful than it had been? 
Would the dreaming heart be now satisfied? As 
she sat thus, a pretty picture in the sunset light, 
she heard behind her a step that she knew. 

She did not turn round, but a warm flush lit 
her sweet face, tinging even the small ears, and 
pearly brow. 

‘¢What are you looking at, so intently, in the 
water, Miss Mabel ?’”’ said the voice, that thrilled 
her through and through. 

She looked up, smiling into his face, and 
answered : 

“«My future.” 

* Your future! let me look at it, too; it is of 
great interest to me.” 

And looking down into the placid, glorified 
water, searching her future, Mabel saw John 
Kendrick’s kind, strong face reflected there. 

And, as in Eden’s blessoming bowers, so now, 


sumacs gleamed like banners of crimson velvet ; the sun shone, and the river ran onward toward 
in the woods. The setting sun, shining through ‘ the sea. 





YOU AND I. 


BY ANNIE BOBERTSON NOXON. 


No more those purple slopes we tread, 
By rushes fringed, so green and tall; 
And now the bramble rose is dead, 
That climbed the wall. 
Her summer flown, the meadow lark 
Has sung her mournful, last good-bye, 
So oft repeated ere the dark, 
To you and I. 


Beyond the woody hill and grange, 
The river ripples to the sea; 

As once it did, and yet how strange 
Tt seems to me. 

Alone I watch the moon arise, 
I pass the silent mill-wheel by, 

And tears are stealing to my eyes 
For you and I. 





I know not why I weep, and yet 
A sorrow weighs upon my heart; 
Of all my thoughts, a keen regret 
Has greater part. 
Remembrance like an arrow speeds, 
* From those dear scenes which now I fly ; 
And inwardly my bosom bleeds 
For you and I. , 


I wonder, too, if o’er you now, 
These ghostly forms their shadows cas. ; 
Or if with placid lip and brow, 
You meet the past. 
If now with tearless eyes you gaze, 
Down that abyss, so dim, so nigh; 
On things so loved in other days, 
By you and I. 
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AUNT HEPSIBAH’S REVENGE. 


BY ELSA KELMAR. 


I woxx, on the morning of my eighteenth; “Yes, dear child, of great importance,” broke 
birthday, with a light, happy ‘heart, untouched } in my father. ‘It is about your Aunt Hepsibah’s 
by care, or pain, or sorrow. It was one of those ; will.” 
glorious June days, when it is bliss merely to ‘‘Aunt Hepsibah’s will!’’ I exclaimed, in as- 
live; when we are content to draw in the pure, } tonishment, for that estimable lady had been dead 
sweet-scented air, and drink in Nature’s fresh { over two years; and the disappointment I felt at 
beauty, asking for nothing more. The robins, ‘the time, that my father, her only brother, was 
outside my window, in the old apple tree, greeted { not remembered in her will, had been long over- 
me with bursts of glad melody, and thé clear, }come. The possibility of there having been a 
morning breeze filled me with a sense of inde- ; codicil, in favor of us, at once, however, flashed 
scribable exhilaration. , through my mind. 

The closing exercises of the Young Ladies’ “You know, Mabel,” said my father, “that, 
Seminary, in our town, had successfully termi- ; ostensibly, everything was left to that protegé of 
nated, the day before. We had passed our } hers; but there was a sealed document, retained 
examinations, read our essays, received our in the hands of the lawyer, which document he 
diplomas, partaken of the class supper, and { sent to me, yesterday. According to Hepsibah’s 
gracefully retired from the stage of school-girl wishes, it was not to be opened, neither were we 
life; and to-day, as a grand finale to the mo- to know of its existence, till you should arrive at 
mentous oecasion, we were to have a pic-nic in § the age of eighteen. This little piece of paper, 
the Glen, a perfectly lovely little spot, some ; Mabel, makes you the possessor of thirty thousand 
ten miles away. dollars, and me of twenty. A very nice birthday 

In all the worl, I think, there’ was no one } present, isn’t it, little one ?”’ 
happier than I, that morning. I hastened to I was so surprised, I could not, for some time, 
array myself in my new and pretty white muslin } speak. At last, I said, in a bewildered sort of 
dress, and ran down stairs to receive my birth- { way: ‘Thirty thousand dollars for me, and 
day greetings, singing a gay little song. Father { twenty thousand dollars for you? Why! thirty 
and mother were waiting for me in the library, {and twenty make fifty.’’ Then, clapping my 
mother looking a little anxious and worried, I; hands, I jumped up, shouting, ‘Oh! how rich, 
thought. how very rich we are. Fifty thousand dollars!’’ 

‘Eighteen years old, and a grown-up young } And I gave papaa good hug, and then mamma. My 
lady! Papa, just think of it!’ and I danced } world was surely growing very bright. Although 
into the room, and was folded in my father’s } we had always been comfortably off, we were far 
arms; while he bestowed nine kisses upon one ; from being rich; and my dear father, I knew, 
cheek, and nine upon the other. had had a hard time, in trying to keep the old 

‘“‘Kighteen years! Bless my stars! how the ; homestead, and clear off the mortgage which still 
years do go! It seems only a matter of months, ; shadowed it. I had always longed for wealth, 
since I held you, a wee bit of a baby, in these ‘and many were the fair castles in the air, and the 
arms.” glorious projects I had formed, when the day 

‘«But mamma looks sober,’’ said I, and I ran } should come, in which riches should be mine! 
and knelt by her side. ‘* What is it, dear, Yes, the world looked fair, and bright, and wide, 
darling mother? Does it make you sorry te have } to me, stretching on, and on, rich with golden 
your little girl grow so big, and go old, that she } opportunities. My future lay in broad sunshine, 
can never be a child any more?”’ before me, with no gloom of tears to veil it. How 

Mamma smiled, and laid her hand, with a ' kind at heart Aunt Hepsibah had been, after all, 
gentle, caressing touch, upon my hair; then she /I said. And I had always thought her cold, and 
said, tenderly ; ; stern, and strange. Suddenly, I asked: 

‘You will never cease to be @ child at heart, ‘How came she to do it, papa? Why didn’t 
Mabel, however great’ the accumulation of years ; she put it in the will ?”’ 
upon your head. And now, dear, your father ‘Your Aunt Hepsibah was always queer, and 
has something of importance to tell you.” never did things like other peopie,”’ he replied, 
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«‘She has made one condition to all this, which 
will not be very — for you to accept, I think. 
It is, that you—” 

‘Please, Charles, never mind that now,’’ my 
mother gently interposed. ‘The breakfast bell 
has rung, and Mabel must get ready for the 


{ with him, and a sort of a portfolio under his 
arm. In a few minutes after, I saw Mr. Russel] 
hurrying over there. That’s all I know, except 

; that the young man is awfully handsome, with 

‘ quite a distinguished air.’ 

We reached the Glen, and soon everything was 
ready. The table was superb. It only needed 


pic-nic. To-night will be time enough for that.” 

Dear, tender mother-heart! Was it to give } the exquisite centre-piece, which was to grace it 
your child another day of perfect happiness, a } ; later, to make it perfect. We were to present 
day to be marked with a white stone, that you | ‘ our Principal, Mr. Russell, with an elegant silver 
shielded her from a knowledge which might pain ; ‘ basket, filled with fruit and flowers; and this 
her? Was it intuition that taught you that the } was afterwards to grace the middle of the table, 
condition which my father thought would be } ‘Soon the people began to come in carriages 


so easy to fulfil, might not be possible for me? 
My father silently acceded to my mother’s re- 
quest, and folded the precious slip of paper, and 
replaced it in the envelope; then we sat down to 
breakfast. I was too excited to eat, and the at- 
tempts to appear’ calm and cool, that my dear 


father made, were very amusing. He cautioned ; 


me against losing my head, with my good for- 
tune, and warned me against being completely 
upset, when smiled upon by the good fates. My 
mother was very quiet, and regarded me with an 
anxious look, which in my unthinking gayety of 
heart, I did not notice at the time; but it all 
came back to me afterwards. 

Soon after breakfast, we heard the sound of 
voices, and gay, ringing laughter; and a wagon 
full of merry girls and young men drove up to 
the door. Several of us were to go on ahead, 
and make all the preparations; and the teachers, 
professors, and our fathers and mothers, were to 
come later, as guests. Mother helped me get all 
my things together, and whispered, as she kissed 
me good-bye, 

‘Better not speak of what has happened to 
you, my child! There will be time enough, and 
you have yet to consider the condition, you 
know.” 

“Yes, I know, dear mamma,’ I replied. “TI 
shall say nothing about it, of course, yet awhile. 
You will be sure and drive out, with father, this 
afternoon?” Sosaying, I ran down the steps, and 
was assisted to my seat in the high, open wagon. 
A delightful drive we had, out to the Glen, in the 
beautiful June weather, with the glad freshness 


3 


§ 


and wagons, everyone in the best of spirits, 
Finally some one shouted, ‘‘ Mr. Russell is com- 
ing. Let’s receive him with cheers.’ So we all 
went forward in a body, waving handkerchiefs 
and hats, and shouting, ‘Hurrah!’ There was 
some one else in the buggy, beside him, who 
seemed to enjoy this tumultuous welcome. Mr, 
Russell, as soon as he alighted, turned to this 
gentleman, and said: 

“‘T have brought a friend with me to-day, who, 
I trust, will not feel that he is a stranger among 

Young ladies and gentlemen, I have the 
inl to introduce to you Mr. Frank Wentworth, 
who is to spend the summer in our delightful 
little town, and transfer bits of its beautiful 
scenery to his canvas.” 

Mr. Wentworth lifted his wide-awake, and 
made a graceful, deferential bow. Mattie was 
right; he certainly was very handsome, with a 
‘ finely-moulded, clearly-cut face. His manner 
{ was easy and natural, as he entered into conver- 
sation with those standing nearest to him. 

We now gathered around the bountifully spread 
table, and Mr. Russell made an opening address, 
which was followed by a few complimentary 
remarks from others. Then I stepped forward, 
as representative of the graduating class, and 
with a few words and many blushes, presented 
our tribute of gratitude and love to our in- 
structor. He was much pleased, and thanked 
us in a very impressive manner; then we all sat 
down, and the business of the day commenced. 

My seat was directly opposite Mr. Wentworth’s, 
so we talked together, for most of the time. I 


! 
| 
! 
| 


ju 








of spring blooming all about us, and with singing ; noticed him, frequently, regarding me particu- 


of birds, and the sweet fragrance af flowers 
everywhere. 

““Did you know, Mabel, that we are to have a } 
handsome stranger here to-day?” said Mattie 
Evans. 

“A stranger?’ I said. 
how did you know of it?” 

“I saw him get off the stage, last night, and 
go into Mrs. Martin’s. 


**Who is he? And 


He had a large valise ¢ 


larly ; and, girl-like, I felt flattered. When the 


$ meal was over, we broke up into little groups, 


Mr. Wentworth asking permission to join me. We 


‘and went off in pairs, Harry Johnson and Fred 
Ormsby going with two of my school-mates, and 


all kept more or less together, however. By and 

by we paused by a grassy bank, and sat down. 
“I have brought my sketch-book with me,” 

said Mr. Wentworth, after awhile, producing & 
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tiny one from his pocket, such as artist’s carry, 
«and I am glad I did, for you three young ladies 
make such a pretty picture, that I should like to 
make a drawing of you. May I?” 

My companions cried, with one voice, that it 
would be charming. But Mr. Wentworth paused 
for me to speak, and did not begin, until I had, 
blushingly, assented, vainly trying to prevent 
the blush, and angry at myself for blushing, for 
it feared it would be seen. 

“Will Miss Howard raise her eyes, please?” 
hesaid, byand by. ‘I cannot make the features 
complete without them.” ; 

So I lifted my eyes, from the flowers lying in 
my lap, and looked off into space. I was think- 
ing, when he spoke, how happy I was; and the 
happy feeling, in my heart, had not sprung 
entirely from the fact, that I had been made an 
heiress that morning. I was glad to be young. 
I was glad to be well and strong. I was glad to 
be fair, and glad to be admired. There had 
been no hard places in my life as yet; the path 
had all been smooth. Perhaps the root of my 
happiness lay deeper; but I was content not to 
analyze it; I was satisfied to feel it only. 

When the picture was finished, we all crowded 
to look at it. There we were, in easy, careless 
attitudes, form, feature, expression, each true to 
life, I was rather startled at my own face. Did 
I look like that? Mr. Wentworth had given me 
a sort of an enraptured,, ecstatic expression, 
which I had never seen in my own face, in the 
glass. I could not help asking: 

“Do I look like that? I did not know that I 
did.”’ . 

“Not always, perhaps. . But certainly, you 
looked so, while I was drawing you,” he replied, 
slightly amused. 

‘‘Yes, Mabel,” the others cried. ‘‘ You look 
just like that, whenever you are happy, or pleased 
very much.” 

“And were you very happy, or very pleased 


just then, Miss Howard?’ Mr. Wentworth asked. ; 


‘“«Yes,”’ I answered, looking down, and blush- 
ing very much. ‘I was so happy, that I could 
not help thinking of it.’’ 

“You are to be congratulated,” and then, in a 
lower, more earnest tone, he added, ‘‘May you 
have, throughout your life, such thorough happi- 
ness forever.” 

My father and mother had. now come, and 
seeing them, I introduced Mr. Wentworth, 
and begged him to show the sketches he had 
made. 

“Tt is a splendid likeness,’’ my father said. 


added, courteously. ‘‘ We have always wanted a 


$ good picture of her.”’ 


“‘T shall be. most happy, Mr. Howard,” was 
the reply. 

That evening, as mother and I were talking 
over the incidents of the day, I happened to 
think that I had not heard all there was to hear, 
about my new found fortune. 

‘Your aunt Hepsibah,” said mamma, hesi- 
tatingly, “‘ gives all that money to you and your 
father, on the condition that you—that you will 
—marry her protegé, young King.” . 

* But I’ve never seen him, mamma. How can 
I tell whether I shall like him or not?’ I cried, 
starting up. 

“I know, dear, it is hard to decide upon a 
matter like this, in this way; but your father and 
I thought, that, perhaps, as you have not seen 
many gentlemen, and have not become interested 
in any one yet, it might not be improbable, that 
you would like Mr. King. Lawyer Simmons has 
given your father very fine testimonials in regard 
to his character, and he is in every way worthy 
of you, if he can win your love. He is in 
Europe now, but in September he is coming 
} home, and will spend a few weeks with us, and 
you are to decide then.” 

I listened, breathless. 





Was it true, that I had 
Was my 





not yet become interested in anyone? 
; heart still perfectly free? Would it have been 
; the same to me, if I had listened to all this in 
the morning? I knew I could not answer yes to 


questions such as these. I managed to preserve 
a calm exterior, and for the first time in my life, 
shut the door of my heart from my mother’s 
2 gaze, 
} « And what becomes of the money, if I do not 
choose to marry Mr. King ?”’ I asked, very quietly 
now. 

«It all goes to him.” 

«‘ And what if he should not like me?” 

‘You forfeit it, ju@t the same. But there is 
no danger of that, my child! Who could see 
} and know you, without loving you?” And my 
mother folded her arms about me, and hid her 
face in my hair. Then after a moment: 

«You must not consider us in the least, darling. 
I want you to do just as you feel in regard to it. 
You will have all summer. Of course, twenty 
3} thousand dollars is. great deal to your father. 
} He could pay off his debts, and settle down 

contentedly for the rest of his life; but he will 
never require you to sacrifice yourself. Only 
men, you know, do not quite understand a 
woman’s heart, even after a life-time’s study; 





“We must have you jaint Mabel for us, while ; and he thought you would be delighted with the 
you are here, if you will, Mr. Wentworth,” he} chance of a good husband, in conjunction with 
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your fortune, and he, of course, cannot. imagine 
any possible drawbacks to it. But I. shall: not 
blame you, my child, if you find it. impossible to 


accept your aunt’s previso; and if you decide to; 
; trying scenes she had just. been through, with the 


give up the money and your. husband, I shall 
understand why you do it, and-feel for you. I 
do not like to blame your aunt: Hepsibah,. now 
that she is dead, but it.does seem rather eruel 
for her to restrict you in this way. It looks a 
little like revenge. She never. forgave your 
father for interfering in her early. love affair.’’ 

‘‘But why should papa have to give up his 
money, even if I do mine?” I said, 

‘I suppose it was to influence you the more: 
But now, dear, do not trouble yourself any more 
to-night ; just put it out of your mind entirely. 
You will have plenty of time to think of it, before 
you decide. Good-night, my precious, good- 
night,’’ and she kissed me tenderly many times. 

I retired also, but not to sleep. The day which 
had begun so bright, ended in a night of misery. 
Yet who shall say there were not guardian angels 

‘hovering: near, though I. could not see or feel 
them, in the darkness. ‘‘QOh! it was worse than 
cruel,’’ I cried, ‘‘for aunt Hepsibah to revenge 
herself upon me, when I never injured her in 
the slightest degree.” And then I remembered 
her history, which helped to explain the will. 

When a young girl, she had loved Alfred King, 
the son of a poor minister. He had a refined, 
scholarly mind, but no faculty for pushing his 
way in the world. Her father and brother: ob- 
jected to the match, and did everything they could 
to break it off. At last her brother Charles, my 
father, got hold of some seandal which was attrib- 
uted to him (though afterwards it was proved false), 
and reported it to his father, who shut his doors 
henceforward to Alfred King. He also forbade 
his daughter to have anything to do with him; 
and after a long while, when she had become 
perfectly indifferent to every one, she was: per- 
suaded to marry a very wealthy man, twice her 
age. She never forgave her brother for the part 
he took in the whole affair, but after her husband 
died, she was left a childless widow, in a great 
big gloomy house in Chicago. She sent for us 
to come and make her a visit. She took quite a 
fancy to me. I was then a child of seven or 
eight, and my father was very much pleased. 
About eight years. before. she died, she had a 
letter from Alfred King, who was dying with 
consumption in California, begging her to come 
to him, if she had ever loved him. She went 
immediately, and found him in poverty, entirely 
dependent upon the exertions of his only son, a 
young fellow of seventeen. His wife had been 
dead some years. Aunt Hepsibah made his last 








days comfortable and happy, and promised to 
adopt his, boy, and treat him in every way as her 
own. son. 

On her return from California, fresh from the 


love of her youth renewed, she made her will, 
leaving all to Alfred King’s son, except the sum 
laid apart for me; if I married him. Never had 
we seen this protegé of hers. She was extremely 
reticent upon the subject. All we knew of him 
was, that he distinguished himself in college as a 
fine scholar, and that she had taken him abroad 
to finish -his education. They were traveling in 
Europe when she died. No will was found but 
the one she had made eight years before. We 
had become resigned to the fact that she had ig- 
nored us entirely, and now, behold! what an 
appalling appendix ! 

Probably she had. been in hopes that I would 
be in love with some one else, by the time I should 
be eighteen, and so have a struggle something 
akin to hers. Through me, would she wound 
my father. 

‘I will not take a -cent of her hated money. 
She cannot buy: me. for her hateful protegé,” I 
said to myself, while the hot tears ran down my 
cheeks,. But then I thought of father, and how 


much good the money. would do him. Oh! if I 


could only give up mine, and he: be allowed to 
keep his. ‘‘Aunt Hepsibah! aunt Hepsibah! 
how could you?”’ I cried, bitterly, as if she were 
there to hear my reproaches. 

After awhile, I became more quiet, and thought 
that, perhaps, by daylight, the case would not 
look quite so hopeless. Anyway I had till Sep- 
tember, and perhaps, before then, something else 
might happen, which would rescue me from my 
fate. 

The summer' glided ‘swiftly by, however; only 
too swiftly. My. trouble was ever before me. 
There were fishing parties, pic-nics, rides, croquet 
parties, clam bakes, something going on con- 
stantly, but all failed to conjure away my spectre. 
Mr. Wentworth was a great acquisition to our 
small village society. He was constantly en- 
gaged, and so it was the middle of August, before 
he began my picture. I was daily getting more 
nervous as September approached. My father, 
however, took it as a matter of course, that I 
should marry Mr. King. 

_ Like him?” I overheard him say to mother, 
one day. ‘‘Why of course she’ll like him. He 
is an upright, honest, manly fellow, I’m told. 
What more could any girlask? If she is getting 
any nonsense into her head about that young 
artist, she had better get it out as soon as possi- 
ble. I don’t want her to disappoint me in this, 
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and she won't, if she is the girl I.take her to 


be.”’ 
This, at last, opened my eyes. Mr. Went- 


worth! Alas, my heart told me it was too late. 
The hours I spent sitting for my picture, were 
the only ones of peace and happiness I had. 
Mr. Wentworth talked, most of the time, while 
painting, while I listened in silence. He spoke 
of the pictures of the masters, which he had 
seen in Europe. And sometimes he would repeat 
poetry, or tell me some ancient legend. He was 
always kind and thoughtful of me, and quite 
often he watched me, with a sad expression in 
his eyes. Once he said: 

“Miss Mabel, something is troubling you.” 
But I turned away, and did mot answer. 

One day, it was the last of the month, when 
my picture was nearly completed, he broke out 
quite impatiently. 

«TJ don’t see how it is,’ he cried. 
get it at all.” 

“Get what ?’’ I asked. 

“Why, I want the expression that I caught, 
the first day I saw you; at the pic-nic, you 
know. I have never really seen it in your face 
since. Where has it gone? I remember you 
said you were so happy, that you could not help 
thinking of it. Now, couldn’t you think of the 
same happiness, for a few moments; and let me 
see if I can get the same expression again.” 

I lifted my eyes, but they were full of tears. 
Where had my radiant happiness gone? He 
dropped his brush instantly, and came towards 
me. 

‘Mabel, what is it?’ he said, tenderly. ‘What 
have I said to cause these tears? I. must know 
what it is that is troubling you. Do you think 
I have not noticed the change in you: how pale 
your sweet face has become, and how sad your 
eyes? It has pained me more. than I can tell 
you, for I love you, Mabel, I love you,’’ he cried, 
passionately, ‘love you so much, that I would 
keep pain and sorrow away from you always.” 

‘Oh! You must not say such things to me,” 
I exclaimed, starting up, and thrusting out my 
hands, as if to put him from me. 

«Why not?” he said, anxiously. 

‘* Because—because I am engaged,’’ I sobbed. 
“Or rather, going to be—if I can make up my 
mind—to somebody else.’’ 

*‘And do you love this somebody else?’ he 
asked, turning pale. 

“‘No, I hate him. It is aunt Hepsibah’s heir, 
and she has left papa and me some money, if I 
will marry him; but if I refuse, we can’t have 


“T cannot 


the money ; and papa needsit, and I am perfectly } 
} worth King,” cried a dear, dear voice, and the 


miserable about. it.”’ 








I stammered this out through tears that I 
vainly tried to keep back. 

«« Suppose you had the money in your hand,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ that has been left to your father, what 
would you do—throw the fellow over?’’ 

‘¢ Indeed—indeed, I would,’”’ I said, hastily. 
‘‘I would refuse his offer point blank, and not 
touch the money that has been offered as a price 
for me.,”’ 

“And you wouldn’t give him a chance to win 
your love? Even I must say that is hardly 
fair.” ; 

I felt my face grow hot. I could not answer. 
I was half angry with him for taking Mr. King’s 
part. 

He saw it probably, for he resumed at once. 

“Not that I regret it,” he said. “On the 
contrary, it gives me hope. Take my love, my 
whole heart into your keeping, Mabel, and let 
my life be a part of yours.” 

I think he saw the happy look. upon my face, 
once more the look he had asked for in vain—for 
he caught me in his arms, and kissed me again 
and again. After awhile, he said’: 

«« And so you are willing to give up a fortune 
for the sake of a poor struggling artist ?”’ 

“If you had but a crust of bread,’’ I whis- 
pered, as I hid my face on his shoulder, “I 
would rather share it with you, than roll in 
wealth with Mr. King.” 

When I went home home, tremulous with my 
secret, and in suspense till Mr. Wentworth should 
see my father, which he had promised to do the 
next day, I found that a note had come from Mr. 
King, saying he would be with us on the foilow- 
ing morning. My face grew scarlet as I thought 
of the denouement to be made, and wondered how 
it would be received. The next day, about nine 
o’clock, @ carriage drove up to the door. I 
rushed up-stairs to my room, to prepare myself 
for the interview. What should I do? Frank 
had not come, and he had promised to see father 
early. I heard voices down in the parlor, father’s, 
and mother’s, and a murmuring undertone, which, 
of course, was Mr. King’s. 

In a few moments, my father called at the foot 
of the stairs. 

“Come down, Mabel, you are wanted,” he 
said. 

I went down, trembling. At the door I 
paused, and summoning all the dignity I could, 
entered the room. Father, mother, and Frank 
Wentworth were there, but no one else. 

«‘Where—where is Mr. King?’ I stammered, 
in astonishment, stopping at the door. 

“T am he, my darling! I am Frank Went- 
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speaker advanced, and taking my hand led me to 
the sofa, and sat down beside me. 

I was so nervous and overcome, that I burst 
into tears. 

‘Mabel dear, please don’t. 
that the hated King has won? My darling! I 
promise never to deceive you again. But can 
you blame me for wanting your pure, freely be- 
stowed love, before you should know who I was? 
I could not take my bride on compulsion. I 
cannot tell you how glad I felt, and how relieved, 
when I found that money had no weight with 


Are you sorry 





you; and that it was only the loss to your father, 
that caused your grief. You do not blame me, 
Mabel ?”’ he asked, tenderly. 

Indeed, how could I blame him? I was too 
happy. The weeks of sorrow and anxiety were 
over; the dark cloud was lifted and dispelled; | 
was folded in a radiant love, which would en- 
compass me forever. 

Father and mother were overjoyed at the way 
things had turned out. I was to accept, after 
all, aunt Hepsibah’s condition; but there was no 
longer any sting in her revenge. 





THE STARS OF WINTER. 


BY ALEXANDER A. 


Tue stars are out, to-night, 

In dazzling splendor: all the frosty air 
Sparkles and throbs with light, 

*Till the blue depths seem kindling ev’rywhere. 


See Sirius, the lord 

Of countless hosts; and higher up, a-blaze, 
Orion with his sword ; 

The Twins; Capella: shining maze on maze! 


The mystical Three Kings, 
That Rigel pilots, and lo, Betelguese. 
Up the vast circle swings! 
There, Aldebaran leads the Hyades, 


There, Perseus; and there, 

The Northern Cross; Arcturus bright as day; 
Cassiopeia fair— 

The myriad millions of the Milky Way! 


And all these armies vast 

Wheel round the Pleiad Sisters, spear on spear ; 
Ten thousands glitt’ring past ; 

Thick crowding up as thick they disappear. 


Their stately march to keep, 
From soundless spaces, measureless, unknown. 





IRVINE. 


In one eternal sweep, 
Forever circling round that central throne, 


Coming and going, gay 

With golden shields and helms of amethyst. 
Then fading, far away, 

But dense and denser yet, to silver mist. 


The smallest, still a sun, 

With subject worlds, though seeming but a speck. 
It was ere Earth begun, 

*Twill shine and shine when Earth is but a wreck. 


The nearest, still so far, 

Its light, swift shot, took ages ere it crost 
The wide abyss. Yon star 

But seems, perhaps; and ages has been lost. 


For even stars decay. 

They are but waves, whit’ning a shoreless sea 
That stretches dim away. 

They break and die, lost in Eternity. 


« 


But God remains—through all! 
To Him the eons are the briefest span ; 
And systems sand-grains small ; 
And worlds mere atoms. Oh! what then Js man? 


. 





TWO DAYS. 


BY CARRIE F. 


One held a rare and peerless joy, 
°*T was at the radiant verge of May; 

Sweet snows of balmy buds were white, 
Upon the hedge rows all the way, 

As down the still, green lanes we walked, 
Where sweet the blue birds sang, one day. 


The twilight’s lustrous, purple glooms, 
Upon the musky air slipped down; 

The stars their golden glories lit 
Above the pine wood’s dusky crown ; 

And false blue eyes looked deathless love, © 
That day of days, to eyes of brown. 





L. WHEELER. 


One held a bitter, hopeless woe, 
*Twas when the autumn woods were gay 
With blush and bloom, of fire and gold, 
And amethyst and silver gray— 
Round breezy echo-haunted heights, 
The mists were softly rolled, one day. 


A burning crimson sunset poured 

A sudden splendor on the air; 
Like restless spirits, rising gales 

Fled shuddering down the hillsides bare; 
Beside the grave of Love I stood 

That day of days, and faced—despair. 





“BEING NEIGHBORLY.” 
BY KATHARINE M’DANIEL. 


Tue first person that called on us, when we; But day after day passed, without meal, or 
moved to Trumpletown, just after our wedding, ; butter, or eggs, being forthcoming; and though 
was Mrs. Colton, As her husband owned the ; the books and magazine came back, the latter 
house we were to live in, as well as that occupied | was soiled and tern; and as for the flat-iron, 
by his own family, and was besides the proprietor / it was absolutely rusted from neglect. 
of the two finest farms in the vicinity, I felt quite} At first, I thought this failure to return “in 
flattered by the attention. ‘‘I always like to be } kind” the result of forgetfulness; but when 
neighborly,’ Mrs. Colton said. ‘Peterson’? came back, with the fashion plate 

When the doctor came home, for I had married a } missing, I could no longer conceal from myself 
physician, I told him what a pleasant acquaintance ; the truth. Yet I went on, complying, long after 
Ihadmade. ‘Evidently a woman of influence,” } I had arrived at this conclusion. ‘She can’t 
Isaid. ‘‘It was so kind in her to call at once, } keep the thing up forever,”’ said my husband. 
and especially to promise to be so neighborly.” } « Let us lose a little, my dear, rather than give 
My husband of course assented. offence. If we get Mrs. Colton’s enmity, I shall 

A few days after, as I was getting supper, a} never be called in there, or to any of her rela- 
red-headed, unkempt urchin thrust his head in } tives: a country physician, especially, in a neigh- 
at the kitchen window, and said, in a high, nasal } } borhood where he is not yet well known, has to 
tone, ‘‘Ma says, can’t you lend her a mess of} study policy more or less.”’ 
flour for supper and breakfast : company’s comed, But at last, Mrs. Colton’s “ being neighborly” 
and she hain’t got none; and pa’s gone out, and } began to cost so much, that we could no longer 
won’t be back till night.” afford it. If a beef was killed, or a deer shot, 

«« And who may your ma be?” I said, wonder- } she knew of it as soon as ourselves almost; and 
ing at this cool proposal, for in the place lo! at the kitchen door appeared the shock of 
which I had lived until my marriage, v> red-hair, and I heard the nasal twang, ‘‘ Ma 
not been accustomed to such free-and-casy lending } wants to know if you can’t lend her,” etc., etc. 
and borrowing. Finally I got distracted. ‘I can’t, and won’t 

** Miss Colton, ma’am.”’ stand this any longer, practice or no practice,’’ I 

“Qh! I replied; and that only. said, one day, to my husband. “If that woman 

«« And ma says,” resumed the shrill voice, «‘ if} sends here again, or even comes, I'll have it out 
you could spare it, some butter and ’lasses.”’ with her. If she was poor, I wouldn’t mind it. 

I took my hands from the dough, and proceeded } She’d be welcome to borrow. But as she’s far 
to comply withethe request, for I wished to be} better off than. we are, her borrowing is simply 
considered ‘‘ neighborly ;’’ but I thought to my-} meanness.” My husband made no reply, but 
self that Mrs. Colton might have sent to the store } gave me a quizzical look, for he had learned, by 
for what she wanted, as it was hardly a three} this time, to know, that, when my mind was 
minutes’ walk distant: it certainly was what I} made up, I was ‘dreadful sot,’’ as my old aunt 
should have done, instead of applying to a person } used to say. 
almost a stranger. A few mornings after this the crisis came. 

Hardly a day passed, after this, that the shock- } Our meat for the fall and winter had just been 
headed boy did not thrust his head into my} brought in to be cured, having been fed and 
kitchen door, and ask for the loan of something; } killed at a farmer’s a few miles off, and the 
and as my husband had to make a practice, and } smoke-house was being got ready by the farmer’s 
so ought to be popular, I continued to be ‘‘neigh- } men, when Mrs. Colton made her appearance. 
borly,” and lend whatever was requested. Now } As soon as I heard her open the garden gate, “1 
it was eggs, or meal, or a bit of fresh meat, or} seed it aforehand,”’ like Josiah Allen’s Wife, 
butter: now it was a book, a magazine, a flat-} ‘‘and knowed there’d be a quarrel,” for I 
_ iron, a pattern for a dress, a few cups, or some- } divined her errand, and at once resolved to settle 
thing else. matters with her, for good and all. 

Of course, I expected the things to be duly} ‘Mornin’, Mrs. Mac,’”’ she began. ‘‘I seed 
returned, or, at least, what represented them. the boys pass the house, and thought I’d come 
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and larn what’s the news down yonder. I hain’t 
hearn from Jane,”’ (her sister-in-law, who lived 
near the farmer) ‘‘in quite a spell: her youngest 
gal was sick, last word I got from her.” 

«IT have had no conversation with the farmer’s 
men,” I said, with dignity. ‘‘I have been too 
busy.”’ Then, fearing I had been too brusque, I 
added, in a more conciliatory tone: ‘“ But I will 
ask them, as soon as they come in from the 
smoke-house.”’ 

‘Well, do. I wantto know rale bad. I don’t 
think Jane’ll ever raise that gal: she’s too 
likely and peart: onusual smart to her age. 
Ain’t you gittin’ in your meat ruther early? 
Seems to me ’tis.” 

‘‘Ithinknot. The weather is quite cold already, 
and the doctor says we'll have an early winter; 
and it’s better to be early than late, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, that’s so in most things. But we ain’t 
ourselves puttin’ in our meat yet, and so I guess 
Ill borrow some from you. My ole man’ll kill 
fore long, and then I can give it back.” 

‘*T am sorry to seem disobliging, Mrs. Colton,”’ 
I said, nerving myself with a great effort, for 
when it came to the point, it was more difficult 
to face the enemy than I had supposed, ‘‘ but we 
really cannot spare any of the meat; there is 
only just enough, hardly that, to last us.” 

“La! now, Pd never have thought you’d 
refuse me anything; and me always trying to be 
so neighborly,” cried my visitor. 

‘‘To be frank,” Lanswered, for now my blood was 
up, ‘‘I object to borrowing. I never do it myself. 
What I can’t pay for, or earn, I do without.” 

For one moment, Mrs. Colton looked at me as 
if I had been the “‘ Great Enemy ” himself, hoof, 
horns, and all: then she gave an audible sniff, 
and turned to her red-headed scion, who had 
accompanied her. 





«‘Come, son,” she cried, ‘‘let’s go. Folks ag 
talks so big about yearnin’ things, and payin’ 
for ’em, won’t have much to do it with afore 
long. They'd better not hold quite such a high 
head,’ she continued, darting back on me 4 
Parthian look of defiance and scorn, “or be go 
onfriendly with naboors, ’specially when they’re 
only « ’pothecary’s wife, and poor as Job’s tur- 
key, if they is stuck up.” 

Of course the Coltons never called my husband 
in. Of course’also they instigated such of their 
relatives, as had already employed the doctor, to 
send for his professional rival, when the next 
case of sickness occurred. But though this af- 
fected our income for a time, it did not ruin us; 
and when the year was up, for which we had 
leased our house, we moved to the other side of 
the village, and ceased ‘‘ being neighborly,” in 
any sense, to the Coltons. ‘The ’pothecary,” 
as she had called the doctor, did not trouble them. 

The change proved a wise one, in other re- 
spects also. Our new neighbors were very dif- 
ferent from our old ones, more cultivated, better 
bred; .and really “neighborly.” They took a 
liking to us'from the first, and my husband soon 
worked his way, through their influence, into a 
handsome practice. We now own the place 
where we reside, and it is, by general consent, 
considered one of the handsomest in Trumple- 
town. 

Occasionally I meet Mrs. Colton in the village 
streets; but she is always oblivious of my 
presence. Once, at a wedding at a church, there 
was a crowd, when we came out, and she was 
pushed close to me. I shall never forget the 
gesture, with which she drew away her skirt, as 
if I carried infection with me. ‘She was tired, 
you see, with me at least, of ‘‘ Brine Neicu- 
BORLY.”’ . 





HIS CIGAR. 


BY ELLA WHEELER. 


Tur room is @ blaze of splendid light; 
Fair ladies glide thro’ the festal hall; 
A thousand gas jets dazzle the sight; 
But oh, to be out of it—out of it all. 
Down in the gloaming and dusk afar, 
With never a light but my love's cigar. 


I walk in # garden of royal bloom. 
The very tropical islands seem 
To have brought their odor and rare perfume 
To lull the soul in a lotus dream, 
I would give it all, and be well content, 
Fora breath of his fine Havana’s sceut, 





I hate this life of glitter and gold— 
Of folly, and feigning, and fashion’s strife. 
O, for the freedom I bartered—sold— 
For my love, and the sunshine it gives to life, 
The cottage yard, and the garden seat, 
’ And a musky odor as rare as sweet. 


O, to be under the evening skies, 
Gay and happy, and blithe and free, 
Watching the light of my own love’s eyes, 
As they shine in their perfect trust on me. 
O, to be under the evening star, 
Alone with my love, and his fine cigar. 
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‘‘THE WHITE HYACINTH.’’ 









BY THE AUTHOR OF 


Ir was a balmy, October day. Mrs. Martin { great niece Eleanora was the’ prettiest and the 
sat on a low porch, winding hanks of yarn from best girl in the country, and the personage who 
an old-fashioned turnstile reel. From within the ; could have convinced uncle Hudson that he was 


house came a monotonous lullaby song. Mammy | mistaken in any one of these matters of taste, 


Lisa was rocking baby Clara to sleep. The cat’ : had yet to be born. 

was asleep. The hounds were asleep, strétched } ‘‘Where’s Nora?” said the old man, when he 

out in the sunshine as if dead. The colt, having } had settled Choctaw and ihe wagon to his taste. 

loudly lamented his mother’s departure to the } “ She was here just now.’ 

cornfield, had hung his head over the fence, in ‘« She’s gone to get you a lunch,”’ shrieked Mrs. 

nibbling distance of a box of geraniums, and { Martin. ‘Hadn’t you better let Tom unhitch 

now was forgetting his sorrows in a succession } your mule, uncle Hudson, and give him some oats 

of naps. Under the big walnut tree, on the { in the stable?” 

brow of the hill, sat Nora, preserving peaches.} ‘‘ No, he does very well as he is.” 

The peaches were not asleep, for they bubbled; ‘But you’ ve driven him so far to-day. Better 

and spluttered noisily. You might have sup- ; let Tom take him.” 

posed that Nora was asleep, so motionless was; ‘Let him alone, Clara, he does very well as he 

she, but if you looked under the hat pulled; is. Why does Nora stay so long?” 

down over her forehead, you could have seen} Nora appeared with a tray. 

her eyes wide open, fixed on the hazy, distant } ‘‘He’s as obstinate as usual, Nora,” said her 

mountains. Nora was not asleep, but she was { mother, calmly. ‘I wish he’d let Tom take his 

dreaming. mule. I’m dreadfully afraid that creature will 
Suddenly, through the stillness, came the clap } drag the wagon over the rose bushes.’ 

of a distant gate, and presently, on the winding; Nora laughed, and gave her uncle his lunch. 

road up the hill, emerged a buggy. The old man was of a calm, happy nature,’ 
‘‘Who is that, Nora?’’ called Mrs. Martin. ; when nobody interfered with him. He asked 
“‘Uncle Hudson, ma’am.”’ é pore better than to sit there, with Nora beside 
‘‘Uncle Hudson! Mercyon me! Run, Nora, } : him, smelling the mignionette and roses, and 

and tell Laura to bake a hoe-cake right away. ‘ looking through the trees at the ever-changing 

You know he likes to have something to eat the ‘mountains, watching 





” 
ner he gets here. { “Light ganzy clouds that dropped 6n them like fleeces, 
‘Well, I can’t go this minute, mother; I MUBt ; Or came sailing up the valleys, and got wrecked, and went 
fill the jars first; these preserves are done.” to pieces, 


More than done, Mistress Nora. Instead of } Like sloops, against their cruel sides. 


building airy turrets on those blue mountain | Uncle Hudson made a point of hearing nothing 
peaks, you should have been stirring your } that other people said to him, if his great niece 
peaches. Of no use now to plunge in, vehe- } was near to interpret it. Mrs. Martin was 
mently, your wooden spoon. Pour them off ; anxious, as she said, ‘to get a little news out of 
carefully as you may; taste and taste again, and : him, if that were possible,’ but the visitor was 
shake your foolish head as you will, your peaches ; not in a talking humor. 
are burned. ° ‘‘What’s Richard doing, uncle,” said Mrs. 
Uncle Hudson was very deaf. Uncle Hudson : Martin, at length. He turned to Nora. She 
had ideas of his own. One was to wear a huge ! repeated the question. 


overhanging oil-cloth cap; one was to driveatall,} Richard is well.” 
sleek mule; another was to tie the bridle reins; «When is he going to build on his lot?” 
up carefully in a little clump on the mule’s back, «‘Hot! I don’t think so.”’ 


and allow that reliable animal liberty to roam the} “I said ‘Jot,’”’ screamed Mrs. Martin. ‘Lot— 
yard as far as the buggy wouid permit, which ' Richard’s lot on Ashe street. When is he going 
confidence, Choctaw, the mule, maintained by ‘ to build on it?” 

deportment of unimpeachable decorum. ‘ .* What does she say?” said uncle Hudson, 


Another of uncle Hudson’s ideas was that his ‘ turning an unmoved countenance to Nora. 
(351) 
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‘‘She says, when is cousin Richard going to 
build on his lot on Ashe street?” 

‘“* He has sold it,’’ said uncle Hudson, placidly. 

“Sold it! you don’t say so! Ask him who 
to, Nora.”’ 

“« Sold it to whom, uncle Hudson?’ said Nora. 

‘“‘To Jack Hampton, some months ago. He 
has put up a nice little house on it.” 

Here was news indeed, to one auditor. Did 
uncle Hudson remark that this auditor’s cheeks 
flushed brilliantly, and that his affectionate little 

- interpreter’s eyes, and ears, and tongue inconti- 
nently deserted their service ?”’ 

‘*What are you looking at, daughter?” said 
the old man. 

Something very rose-colored, if it resembled 
what uncle Hudson was looking at. 

««There’s that beast snuffing around your pre- 
serve jars,’ Mrs. Martin said. ‘‘ What’s in that 
skillet you left out there, Nora?’ 

“‘ Nothing.” 

She was mistaken, there was something; an 
investigating nose,.and two long, inquisitive 
ears. The next moment: 

‘¢ Mercy on me!”’ shrieked Mrs. Martin. 

‘¢ Whoa there, Choctaw! Deuce take the fool,”’ 
yelled uncle Hudson. 

But his master might as .well have yelled 
“Whoa!” to the wind. Down the hill, at full 
speed, wagon and all, racketted Choctaw, with a 
bell, metal skillet bumping, and clumping, and 
swinging on his distracted neck! and away, at 
Choctaw’s heels, pursued all the available force 
of the establishment: that frenzied Choctaw—Tom 
on the east; uncle Hudson on the west; Nora 
and old Daddy Jim in every direction at once; 
and the bell metal skillet jiggling and dancing 
about like mad. 

The colt was delighted. He squealed, and 
kicked, and galloped up and down the barn yard 
in an agony of sympathy and excitement. Every 
time the wagon bounced over a stump, uncle 
Hudson muttered words too terrible to be re- 
corded. ‘Head him off—head him off, Nora!’’ 
shouted Tom, ‘head him off, can’t you?” 

Nora opposed her small person, but gave way 
on the approach of the enemy. : 

‘“‘T declare,”’ panted Tom, scornfully, going by 
on the run, ‘you'd better go into the house; 
you’re no use here.”’ 

At length Choctaw, with'a sudden, mulish 
recollection, stopped short, planted his fore feet 
firmly, lowered his head, and showed his iron 
heels, when presto! the jiggling, thumping, dia- 
bolic horror was gone, and that astounded mule, 
in his bewilderment, suffered himself to be cap- 
tured and escorted up the hill, the meekest, 


mournfulest, most uncomprehending animal that 

ever was bewitched. 

‘* Girls are such fools, I declare,” growled Tom. 
“You couldn’t even head him off. You ran, 
Nora, the moment you saw him coming.” 
3“ You’re crazy, boy,” retorted his sister. «| 
} think I would be a fool if I stood right in the 
; way of a wagon, and a great creature like that, 
} all snorting, with.a kettle hanging around his 
» neck.” 

}. “It’s all your fault, the whole of it,” con- 

} tinued Tom. “If it hadn’t been for your care- 
lessness, uncle Hudson’s wagon wouldn’t have 

; been smashed ; and here J’// have to spend the 

rest of the day splicing it up, so he can get 

home.” 

“It's not much broken,” said Nora, cheer- 
fully. 

How long Nora lingered on her sunset hill 
that evening—lingered until the dew fell, and the 
dusk fell, and all was silent, except down in the 
meadow, ‘the waters laugh through reeds and 
rushes.” 

Jack Hampton was building a house like him- 
self—solid and strong—and building it as all 
good work in this world is built, without many 
words. ; 

Every day he walked over, and inspected every 
part of it. There was to be no papering, but 
every wall was finished in fir wood. <All this 
here balsam wood,” said a workman, one day, 
‘makes this here place smell like the Black 
} Mountain itself.” 

“That's just what I want,” said his employer, 
shortly. 

As he stepped through a pile of shavings into 
the next room, and inhaled the resinous fra- 
grance, Jack smiled to himself, a gentle, happy 

; smile, that illumined agreeably his determined, 

somewhat stern features. Should he not rejoice 

; 





in the wild sweetness of Black Mountain bal- 
; sams? It was during that week’s camping party 
}on old ‘Craggy’’ and ‘‘The Black,’’ that the 
}sun first shone brightly on Jack Hampton’s 
} sombre life. 
} Winter set in early that year, and winter is no 
} trifle over there, on the other side of the moun- 
tain, where Nora lived, on her high hill. Winds 
; howl like wolves down the valleys, snow and ice 


; and black mud clog the roads, and block them 
} sometimes for weeks, except to heavy wagons. 
} The mountains are wondrous in their ‘“ white 


; raiment, the ghostly capes that shroud them ;” 
> but there are days when the mountains’ beauty 
seems but savage desolation, and the river's 
voice, the roar of a wild creature. 

Neighborly visitations were rare in the cold 
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raw 


Nora said nothing in reply. A sudden gravity 
fell on her face. 


werner 
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season. One little person, however, made her 
way about manfully. It was Miss Thompson, 
Miss Kitty Thompson, the dressmaker, and cutter The dressmaker’s words seemed a sudden 
and fitter of every imaginable garment, from the } revelation of truth. Her happy dreams, faith- 
baby’s frock to the teamster’s “overalls.” fully cherished through the months since Jack 

One snowy afternoon of December, found Miss } Hampton had said ‘Good-bye’? to her, with 
Kitty at the Martin’s, fitting a dress-waist to} such looks, though not words, of earnest mean- 
Nora. ing, were turned to bitterest mockery. 

Little Miss Kitty cut and basted with amazing? ‘If he can’t get one, he’ll get another,” ugly, 
rapidity, and little Miss Kitty’s tongue travelled } stinging words; day after day they haunted her. 
as bravely. Nora was a willing listener. Miss } Nora’s was a passionate, jealous nature; it took 
Kitty was a woman of the world; had been } but a spark of suspicion to set it aflame. There 
“behind the scenes,” as she said, mysteriously, } was a pretty house standing far away, behind 
in many a household. Nora considered her as} the mountain tops, but she would think of it no 
wise as Pallas Athene’s owl. more, she said to herself. And so it would be 

« As I was saying,’’ said Miss Kitty, ‘‘ he went } for a few days, and then she would throw herself 
west, and that was the last she saw of him. Here, } across her bed, and weep and sob wildly, and 
try this on once more, Nora. I want to slope } think of the little house, and Jack’s dark eyes, 
out the neck and arm-holes.”’ and those happy days on the Black Mountain, 

“QO! please don’t, Miss Kitty. I do hate to } until her heart was sick. 
have necks and arm-holes sloped out. You always } Slowly December wore away, and now the 
stick the scissors in me.” January thaw had come. 

‘Hate, indeed! A pretty looking dress it “‘Cold, cold, and lonely, and sad,’ whispered 
would be without it! You'd be sorry the next} Nora, pressing her forehead against a window 
time you went te A—.” pane, and looking down listlessly at the strip of 

“ But I am not going to A—.”’ high road visible in the distance: As she looked, 

“I don’t know about that. A— is getting to} a white wagon top came in sight, rocking and 
be a fine place, I can tell you. Have you heard } swaying as the horses labored through the mire. 
about Jack Hampton’s new house, all lined with } «* Nothing—nothing! Must it be always so?” 





balsam ?”” Nora said, sadly. 
‘Miss Kitty! you stuck that pin straight into ‘‘Nora,”’ called her mother’s voice. ‘Take 
my shoulder !”’ that key and go up into the garret, and bring 


“Of course I did. Why don’t you stand still?” } down two of those big jars. There are four 
‘“‘Those scissors, Miss Kitty! you flourish there, but you can bring but two at once.” 

them so around my neck, it frightens me !’’ Nora obeyed, and presently returned, with a 
“‘ Well,” said Miss Kitty, giving another flour-} great jar on her head, like one of Ali Baba’s 

ish of the scissors, more frightful than before. } slaves, and the other in her hand. 

“It’s a very pretty house indeed, that Jack “I could find but three,’”’ she began, but 


Hampton is building. He must intend to get} stopped abruptly; and really, the rest of her 
sentence was of no consequence, for there, with 


married.” 
“Is he engaged?” said Nora, demurely ; but } his hand extended, and his glad face flushing all 
not without a sudden throb of the heart. over, stood Jack Hampton. 
‘* Not that I know of.” Yes, he had come, after all those weary days ; 
“Then: what makes you think so?” after all the doubts and fears, he had come. 
‘‘Because young men don’t set to work to The same Jack! With not much to say, as 
build themselves houses for nothing.” usual. A man to be trusted. With many faults, 


‘‘What a queer fancy,” cried Nora, laughing, } doubtless, but an honest man, a man worthy of 
‘to build his house first, and then ask his sweet- } a woman's deepest faith, of her most passionate 
heart. Suppose she should say ‘No,’ Miss Kitty, } adherence. 
then what would hedo? He’d have had his pains > And Nora—perverse girl! A moment before, 
for nothing.” to see Jack, would have seemed a joy incredible. 
“ Pshaw, child,” said the dressmaker, emphati- } Now, she fished out a long strip of something 
cally. ‘You don’t know men. That makes pre-} from her mother’s work-basket, and went to 
cious little difference! He wants a house, and a} work 'on it as though that was the one important 
housekeeper to take care of it for him. If he} matter in life, 4nd John Hampton’s appearance 
can’t get one, he’ll get another. That’s common } __the most insignificant of incidents. 
sense,” } Mrs. Martin talked fluently, and asked the 
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young man questions about people and things, ; make, it seems. I will trouble you with myself 
which he did his best to answer; but his in- {and my house no longer.” 

} He held out his hand. 








formation was so vague, that the lady gave up in 
despair. ‘¢ Good-bye, Nora,” said Jack. 

“Well, John,’’ she said, rising; ‘‘ you have § ‘* Good-bye,”’ said Nora. 
less to say about these people you have been see- } He clasped her hand closely. 
ing all the winter, than any man I know. See if ‘« Have I made such a mistake?’’ he whis- 
you can’t find something to tell, by the time I; pered. “Say you are not in earnest, Nora.”’ 
come back.” § She turned away her head, and withdrew her 

John Hampton, had something to tell, and he $ hand, quickly. 
had driven forty miles to tell it, but he was not} ‘I am quite in earnest.” 
likely to wait until Mrs. Martin came back to} Jack sighed no more. He marched out of the 
listen. ; house, and ‘into his wagon, and was rattling 

Nora stitched persistently, her pretty dark ; down the hill, at a good speed, when erack went 
head bent over her work. Jack could not make ; the swingle-tree into two pieces, and two ironshod 
up his mind to break the silence; it was so de- ; heels promptly avenged the insult. 
lightful to watch her, to look at that round, A long-legged youth came running. 
fresh cheek, that round, fresh throat. Under ‘‘What’s the matter? Whoa there! Swingle- 
the sweeping eyelashes, were clear, gray eyes he ; tree broken? Hallo, this is uncle Hudson’s 
knew. buggy, isn’t it?—knew that swingle-tree’d fly 

‘‘Nora,”’ he said, at length, and he went over } into fits some day. Uncle Hudson wouldn’t have 
and took the seat beside her. ‘Nora, I have } it fixed right, but cobbled it up in some cantank- 
built my house. erous way of his own.” 

The eyelashes lifted not. «Get me a piece of rope, Tom, there’s a good 

‘Tt’s all complete, but for one thing. It wants { fellow, and help me to tie it together somehow.” 
a mistress, Nora.”’ **Come back to the house—ecome back to the 

‘That is a want easily supplied.” She tried house, Jack, and I’ll take it up to the shop in the 
to say this unconcernedly, but the hand that held ; morning. Don’t be in a hurry.” 
the needle trembled. “Must. Couldn’t go back if I had to tie the 

«Will you come and be its mistress, Nora?” ; wheels on. Get me a piece of rope, can’t you, 
Jack’s voice was wondrously grave and sweet. Tom?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘Have to take this horse out first. Here, I 

‘Ah, Nora! not when I love you so dearly?” } have it. There’s Nora at the window—she’ll 

‘I don’t think you have shown it,” she mur- bring it.” 
mured. **OQ, don’t ask her.’’ 

‘* Because I have not spoken of it before?’’ he ‘“‘Why not? Here, Nora,’? shouted Tom, with 
said, eagerly. ‘I was waiting, Nora, until I had ; a yell of appalling volume, “bring that piece of 
a home to offer you. Since we parted in the } rope out of the press in the corner. Hurry up.” 
summer, I have thought of nothing else.”’ ‘‘ How can you trouble your sister, Tom?’ said 

“And do you think a woman is won in that } Jack, angrily. 
way?’ cried Nora., ‘If you had yourself to ‘Why shouldn’t she bring it? You and I have 
offer, do you think anything else could add to } enough to do here. -She never does anything.” 
your value, that is if she wanted you at all?” Here came Nora, with the piece of rope in her 

“Which you do not, Nora,” said the young{ hand. She would have thrown it down and de- 
man, sadly, ‘‘ or you would not so misunderstand } parted, but the energetic Tom had no idea of 
me.” letting her off so easily. 

‘‘T do not misunderstand you. I understand ‘Tie the horse to the tree, Jack. Now, Nora, 
perfectly. ‘Your house was the all important $ you catch hold of this end while I splice it.” 
point; then you decided that it needed a mistress, Nora could not but obey this imperious person, 
your house needed a mistress. It was not you } so she patiently held together whatever Tom put 
that loved a woman, and could not be happy }in .her hands, while the keen wind blew her 
without her.’’ These last words nearly choked } hair into her eyes, and set all her ruffles to flut- 
this foolish girl; they made her so miserable. tering. 

Jack sighed. ‘I thought it would please “Do not stay out in this cold air, I beg you,” 
you,” said he. ‘TI made it as pretty as I could, { said Jack, immeasurably annoyed. “Pray, go 
and I thought—but no matter what I thought. ;in. We can manage to tie this thing perfectly, 
I have made every absurd mistake that I could } without help.” 
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«No, we can’t, either,”’ sung out Tom. ‘ Don’t 
you let go, Nora. There—wait a moment. You 
two hold it just as it is till I come ;’’ and Tom was 
off like a shot. 

“Do not mind what Tom says; go into the 
house,” said one of the persons left in charge of 
the wreck. 

“Tf you think I am of no use,” responded the 
other person; ‘but, indeed,’’ hesitatingly, ‘I 
don’t mind the wind at all.” 

“Don’t you?” A glance at her face gave 
him a sudden resolution. ‘Perhaps then, if 
you don’t mind, will you hold this?’ And 
quite dropping his share of the burden, 
Jack said, resolutely: ‘‘ Nora, perhaps I dis- 
pleased you, a few moments ago. But I will 
promise never to trouble you again, if you will 
tell me one thing. It is but a trifle. Will 
you?” 

«Since you say it is a trifle—yes.” 





Jack bent his head in such manner tuat his 
earnest, hazel eyes could not be evaded. 

«Then, Nora, say to me, ‘ Jack, I refuse to be 
your wife, and to be the mistress of your home, 
not because I think you do not truly love me, 
but because it is impossible for me to love you.’ ”’ 

‘‘Oh! how unkind you are.” 

‘‘Say it,” said Jack. ‘It will be easy for 
you. Say it, and I am silenced.” 

Nora’s lip began to quiver, and up went two 
hands over her burning face. 

“‘ Say it,’’ whispered Jack, inexorably. 

A silence; and then a tear fell onthe broken 
swingle-tree. 

“0, Nora! you cannot—” 

‘‘No,” she cried, impetuously, ‘you know I 
cannot, because—because—”’ 

And here a perfect shower of tears fell, but 
not on the swingle-tree, for Jack had taken to 
his heart, crimson face, and tears, and all. 





‘‘OH! 


POOR 


ME.’’ 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


TnRovaH the sunset’s golden glory, 
Comes a wood-note wild and free; 

And the songster’s sweet, sad story, 
Often told is “Oh, poor me!” 


While the sunset clouds are lying, 
In the west, a crimson sea, 
And the day is slowly dying, 
Sounds that mournful “Oh, poor me!” 


Oh, poor me! the woods are ringing 
With an hundred notes of glee ; 
Only one is sadly singing, 
Mid the chorus, “Oh, poor me!” 





While the twilight shades are falling 
Over all the dewy lea, 

Sadder still that voice is calling, 
Through the gloaming, “ Oh, poor me!” 


Only when the night, advancing, 
Veils in darkness bush and tree; 

Songsters to some covert glancing, 
Wail no longer “Oh, poor me!” 


But so much like human sorrow, 
Seemed that plaintive cry to me; 

That my heart through all the morrow, 
Needs must echo “Oh, poor me!” 





CALL TO THE 


BY CARRIE F. 


On! daffodil, open your balmy buds 
In ruffles of vivid gold, 
For softly the sweet, rain-spirits sigh 
For your blossoms to unfold. 
Oh! bravest bloom of the flowery throng— 
The moon is here, though the night was long. 


The cascade’s silvery trumpet calls: 
“Oh! violet sweet, awake; 
*Neath your wind-built tent of dead brown leaves, 
Your long, deep slumber break. 
In a bower of your own bright leaves, arise! 
Your chalice blue as the April skies.” 





FLOWERS. 


L. WHEELER. 


Oh! cowslip, smile with your sunny head, 
From under its leafy hood; 
The south wind’s mellow music blows 
In the depths of the purple wood ; 
And the breezy haunts of the blue birds ring 
With the first rejoicing songs of spring. 


The beautiful May will soon be here, 
And make the maples*burn 
With scarlet blgom—where the shad-bush snows— 
On shady banks of fern. 
Then, darlings, awake from your winter dream, 
To the call of the wind, the rain, and stream. 
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CHAPTER XII, him down on one of those grandly carved chests, 

Lorp Heron staggered into the great hall at } that bespoke the antiquity of the Carews, and 
Oldham, with the deathly form of Edith Norton } waited in the hall for some one to come, and de- 
in his arms. Behind him came a groom, carry- } termine whether he was quite dead or not. It 
ing the boy, who had so bravely risked his life ; was a piteous sight—those frail limbs laying over 
that hers might be saved. His pallid face lay, ; the chest, so limp and still; the face, beautiful in 
supine and motionless, on the shoulder of the } defiance of its marble whiteness, rendered all the 
man, his limbs hung downward, limp and waver- } more pallid, because of the blood that had 
ing. No gleam of strength or vitality seemed to } stained his lips with its vivid crimson. The 
possess the slender body. Amid the wild com-; slender hand falling down the side of the chest ; 
motion that followed, no one, at first, seemed to the bosom utterly devoid of breath. Yet no one 
regard the boy, for general attention fell upon > came to his help, until a girl ran,-fluttering, like 
the young lady that Heron carried in his arms, } @ frightened bird, to the head of the staircase, 
himself almost as pale as the whiteness of her } and, seeing the white face turned upward from 
insensible face. the chest, gave one shrill, wailing cry, and leaped 

Down the grand staircase Lady Carew rushed, downward, falling on her knees, and making mad 
startled for once out of her stillness. The } efforts with her two trembling hands, to tear away 
master of the house came more deliberately out } his clothes, and feel if there was any warmth 
from his private room. Both guests and servants } about the heart. 
rushed to the hall, breathless with alarm, ‘* Is—is he dead ?”’ she gasped, lifting her eyes, 

Heron had carried his burden some distance } full of terrible fear, to the groom. 
on the moor, and was shaking from head to foot, The man shook his head. How could he tell? 
with fatigue and excitement. He had laid her} It seemed to him a long time since there had 
on a couch in the drawing-room, and was wiping } been any sign of life in the form he carried. 
the moisture from his forehead, when Lady Carew One moment Beatrice looked at him in wild 
rushed in, and dropping on her knees, pressed } doubt; then she sprang to her feet, seized him 
her hand down upon the girl’s heart. by the arm, and tried to say: 

‘“‘Tt does not beat. She is dead, and you have “Why don’t you speak? Tell me—+tell me!’’ 
killed her,”’ she cried out, lost to all sense of ap- But no such words came. Fear seemed to 
pearances; ‘killed her, and in doing it blocked } have curdled them on her white lips. Then her 
up your own path forever.” hold on the man released, and she fell to the 

The young man looked at the haughty, rebuking ; floor, half prostrate, half upon her knees. Then 
fage in astonishment. He was at a loss to-com~-} came another figure fluttering slowly, painfully 
prehend these words. down the stairs, with the halt and caution of an 

“She is not dead. It is only the reaction. } invalid, unused to exertion, and moving from 
Will some one who has a little self-possession, } the inner strength of a soul in pitiful commo- 
bring water—anything that can restore a fainting } tion. 
person to life.” It was Lady Jane, drawn from her solitude by 

Lady Carew started to her feet, took the little } the cry which had broken from Beatrice, when 
golden flacon from her chatelaine, and applied it } sh 2 came in sight of her brother. 
eagerly to the fainting girl’s nostrils, while the In the depths of her anguish, Beatrice saw the 
servants went in one direction, and some of the } flutter of those white garments, and the sympathy 
guests in another, for mere potent restoratives. } in that sweet face. 

While the whole household was thrown into “Oh, lady, lady f he is dead! he is dead !”’ she 
a tumult, and gathered anxiously around the} cried out, holding up her arms, “dead! dead!” 
young (888) Rufo was left to the groom, who laid} Lady Jane reached the chest, and finding her- 
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self very weak, sank down by the girl, hushing 
her gently. 

“Not yet. He may not be past all hope,” she 
said, with infinite pity and soothing in her voice. 
« Wait a little !’’ 

Gently as a cropped lily falls to the earth, 
Lady Jane laid her hand over the heart that 
seemed so dead; held it a moment there, and 
pressed it closer. 

‘«‘ He was alive when I took him up, I am sure 
of that, my lady,” said the groom, wiping the 
tears from his eyes. 

«There seems to be, I think there is, life, but 
so faint I cannot tell, I cannot tell.”’ 

Beatrice lifted her head. 

«Oh! do not move your hand; mine shakes, 
I could not tell. He said there was life only a 
little while ago. Oh! lady, help me! help me!” 

As Lady Jane reached forth her hand again, 
her mother came into the hall. She took no heed 


. of the senseless oe but addressed the groom at 


once. 

‘Thomas, have a horse ready directly. Ride 
over to Ashford, and bring a doctor here as soon 
as possible.” 

The groom cast a regretful look on the boy, 
and ventured to speak. 

‘For him, my lady ?”’ 


‘‘He has not moved! he cannot speak! Is it 
that he is dead? Oh, tell me!’’ 

Lord Heron stooped over the boy, and listened 
for the breath that seemed hushed forever. He 
lifted the pale head from a cushion that the 


again, and sighed heavily. Turning his face 
from the agony of appeal in the sister’s eyes, he 
said, with forced composure : 

“«T hope—I think it is only that he is stunned. 
‘ That is so like death. Who can tell?” 

Beatrice detected tears in his voice, and cove 
ered her face. 

Lady Jane, who held the boy’s hand in hers, 
dropped it suddenly, with a faint cry. 

“It stirs—it beats,’’ she exclaimed, ‘like the 
quiver of an hour-old bird. I felt a pulse move 
here in his wrist.” 

Beatrice started from her trance of grief, 
snatched the hand, and pressed her shivering 
fingers upon it so wildly—so eagerly, that she 
could discover nothing. 

“What is all this trouble about?” said Lady 
Carew, who had been watching this scene impa- 
tiently. <‘ From all this ado about him, the lad 
might think himself heir of the house, if not a 
hero of romance. Heron, you forget that Edna 
‘has come back to consciousness, and may feel 








“For him!” repeated Lady Carew, with a dis- ; this desertion. Jane, get up from your knees; 


dainful lift of the heed. ‘‘ You will say that Miss { 


Norton has met with an accident, and requires 

his attendance at once. If the lad is hurt, send 

for Mrs. Colt, she will know what to do.” 
Saying this, the lady turned to enter the draw- 


ing-room again, when her eyes fell on the two : 


girls, on their knees, and clinging together. 
‘< You here, Lady Jane Rutger,”’ she exclaimed, 


this is no place for you. Leave the girl alone 
: with her brother.” 

; Lady Carew threw her arms about her 
; daughter’s waist, as she arose to obey, and 
{almost carried her to the stairs, but the poor 
girl had fearfully overtasked her strength, and at 
‘ the first step, lay panting in her mother’s arms. 
; Lady Carew looked over her shoulder, and saw 


in angry amazement. ‘‘ What madness sent you ; ‘ that Heron was not regarding them, but leaning, 


é 


from your room ?”’ 


with tender interest, over the wounded boy. 


swered the girl. ‘And oh, mamma, he is her { you no éyes for your sister?” 


“He is hurt; we fear that he is dead,” an- ‘Egbert! Egbert!’’ she called out: ‘Have 
g 


brother, all she has got in the world.” 
‘Hurt, is he? How did that happen?” 


The young man came forward at once, took 


; Lady Jane in his arms, and carried her up stairs. 


‘In this way, mother,’’ answered Lord Heron, $ As her head rested on his shoulder, she whis- 
who had just entered the hall. ‘The brave { pered: 


fellow saw that mad horse tearing across the } 
moor, with our guest yonder reeling on his back, 
and threw himself under the brute’s hoofs. But 
for that, Miss Norton would hardly be lying } 
yonder, yd half recovered, while he is here } 
uncared for.” 

‘No,’ said Lady Jane, lifting her sweet face, 
‘not uncared for. We have been here all the 
time.”’ 

“What, you, Jane—” 

Before the young man could express his aston- 
ishment, Beatrice interrupted him. 





** Do not let them put him among the servants, 
dear. They would never understand him.” 

Heron answered her only with a caress. He, 
too, was suffering from prolonged excitement, and 
had strength for no superfluous words. 

Lady Carew watched them as they disappeared, 
then turned upon Beatrice. 

“The young lady in yonder needs help. Go 
and care for her. One of the men can take your 
brother to his room.” 

‘But, my lady, Rufo has scarcely learned to 
breathe.” 


groom had put under it, laid it gently down. 
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‘‘Well, that is enough. It proves that very 
little is the matter with him. Go in, I say.” 

‘‘ No,” answered Beatrice. ‘‘I should do ill 
to leave him.” 

The girl’s face was full of trouble, but her voice 
_ sounded clear and decided, 

Lady Carew was unvsed to contradiction of 
any kind. Now the hot blood rushed up to her 
forehead, and one foot beat time to her rising 
anger. Before she could reiterate the command, 
Lord Heron came hurriedly down the stairs, and 
took Rufo in hisarms. The boy opened his eyes, 
saw Beatrice watching, with agony in her face, 
and tried to smile. The effort was piteous, but 
it reached her heart like a flash of sunshine, and 
while she was trying to answer his smile, her eyes 
filled with a flood of grateful tears. 

‘‘Where are you taking him?’’ questioned the 
lady. ‘‘Have we no servants in the house that 
you become his attendant ?”’ 

‘‘Plenty ; but in this case I prefer to see to the 
lad myself. Before the doctor comes, I shall be 
down again.” 

The young man spoke firmly, but with entire 
respect. He hesitated a moment, as if wishing 
to offer some word of sympathy to Beatrice, but 
checked himself, and carried the boy away. 

Beatrice dropped both hands from her face, and 
lifted it—all tear-stained—to the lady. 

‘« Now I will obey the signora,”’ she said, “ for 
I know that Rufo is safe.”’ 

The heiress had been placed on a couch heaped 
with cushions, and over her torn habit some one 
had thrown an India shawl, that gave peculiar 
richness to her surroundings. She had received 
a great shock, and the prolonged strain on her 
nerves had been terrible. Still she was quite 
conscious, and answered the inquiries of those 
around her in faint, broken sentences, that gave 
a vague idea of the race for life or death, which 
she had been so madly riding. . 

As Beatrice came in, following Lady Carew, 
she was speaking of the last moment of her 
danger. 

“T do not know what it was—something 
slender and dark. It might be human; it might 
be an animal.” 

‘*Tt was my brother Rufo,” Beatrice broke in, 
glowing with excitement. ‘‘It was my Rufo, who 
is himself almost killed. No animal, for not even 
a lion was ever so brave.” 

Edna Norton rose to her elbow, and, spite of 
her lassitude, looked at the girl with gleams of 
dislike, stirring her whole face. 


eyes, not exactly from weariness, but, as it would 
seem, to shut the face of the Italian girl out from 
her sight. 

Beatrice saw this, and drew back, muttering 
between her teeth: 

‘The ingrate! Does she count my Rufo’s life 
for no more than that? The ingrate—the in- 
grate! Oh, how I hate her!” 





The girl was not searching her own heart, or 
she might have found a cause deeper than the 
ingratitude of Edna Norton, for-the feeling of 
repugnance that seized upon her, whenever she 
was forced into nearness with the young lady, 
for it deepened and burned into tremulous ex- 
citement. 

Then Lord Heron came in, and passing her 
with a single sentence, ‘‘ Your brother is better,’’ 
went up to the couch where Edna was lying, and 
dropping on one knee beside it, inquired after her 
state with an appearance of absolute devotion. 

‘‘T shall never, never forgive myself for allow- 
ing you to ride that vicious beast, or, that I did 
not have him shot before he left the moor.” 

‘‘No, no; I would not have had you do that for 
the world,” she said, clasping her hands, as if it 


were necessary to interest him. ‘Promise me 
that you will not let him be harmed.” 
“Oh, I can promise,”’ he answered. ‘One 


does not shoot an animal like that in cool blood, 
but when he had two lives almost under his 
hoofs, I could have done it with satisfaction.” 

“‘Two?” repeated the young lady, as if Rufo’s 
part in her rescue had entirely gone from her 
mind. 

‘‘Yes, the Italian lad—his brave dash at the 
horse was the gamest thing I ever saw.”’ 

“Ah, yes! She was talking of it—his sister, 
I mean—quite warmly. It tired me a little. I 
could: only remember that it was your arm that 
swept me from the saddle, and that was all I 
wished to know.” 

Edna’s voice was subdued to absolute tender- 
ness as she said this, and her blue eyes, lazy 
with languor, turned to his with a look that filled 
the heart of one young creature, as she looked 
on, with absolute loathing. Lady Carew stood 
by triumphant. Every tone of the conversation 
thrilled her with new hope. This accident, 
which had threatened to turn all her cherished 
plans into a tragedy, now promised to bring them 
to a more speedy consummation than she had 
dreamed of. , 

‘‘Had she not better be taken to her room,” 
questioned Heron, appealing to his mother. 








“Your brother! Oh! how could one tell?” 
As if overcome by some disgustful feeling, she 
settled back among her cushions, and closed her 


“‘No, no! not yet! Iam resting here,” pleaded 
the young lady, reluctant to end a scene that 
kept Heron at her feet. ‘Some one must tell 
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me how it all happened. I was so terrified that : so over that. Was it not enough that she could 
it all seemed like the flight of a bird. One? ; glory in him? What was the appreciation or 
moment dashing onward like a storm, the next } } gratitude of the rich Miss Norton to her, or 
carried like a child—so—so. Ah! I never shall} him? Was she still in terror lest the beloved 
forget, nor quite understand it: only this, you; one should die? Not now; that awful feeling 
saved my life; death itself cannot make me} had merged into hopefulness, since she had seen 
forget that.” ? that smile on Rufo’s face. Besides she was 
‘You give me undeserved credit,” said Heron, ignorant of disease, and in that lies a world of 
rising from his knee, and seating himself near } self deception. 
the couch. ‘It was that plucky Italian boy that} What was it, then, that made Beatrice so 
saved you from being dashed to death, and me} wretched, that thrilled her with pain, and burned 


from eternal remorse, for allowing you to ride} her cheeks with resentment? Had she grown 


that vicious brute.” suddenly envious, and altogether wicked? Why 
«But I would ride him. You tried to prevent } was it, that she loathed the very thought of Edna 
it. How could you, in fact, when I was deter- Norton so? 
mined, and—and even now I am not sorry.” 
Lady Carew grew uneasy. She knew her 
son’s character, and dreaded the efféct this con- 
versation might have upon him, if carried too} ‘‘I am here, Rufo.” 
far. The girl started up from a deep old chair, 
“‘My dear,” she said, addressing her guest, covered with faded tapestry, in which she had 
“perhaps you had better be taken to your} been half buried, and her face brightened at 
apartments.” once out of its disconsolate sadness. 
‘No, no!” protested the young lady. “Ts it that you know me, Rufo?’”’ she ques- 
«Then I must forbid you to talk. The doctor tioned, with a quiver of hope in her voice, and a 
will blame me when he comes. Heron, you} trembling of her hands, as she pushed the damp 
should be more thoughtful.” hair back from his forehead, and touched it 





CHAPTER XIII. 
“* Beatrice !”’ 


PO nmr 


The young man arose. softly with her lips, as if she feared to frighten 
“TI beg pardon. It is time that I should see} back the spirit of life that was returning to him. 
to our other patient. He is seriously hurt.’’ “Yes, I know you,” he whispered, lifting his 





Before Lady Carew or Edna could protest, } great eyes fo her face, then closing them slowly, 
Heron had left the room, from which Beatrice } 28 if the effort of sight overpowered him. 
had already withdrawn unnoticed. The girl fell upon her knees by that huge old 
Why was she so deeply agitated? Whence} bed, and taking the hand which lay on the faded 
came the fever of pain that burned, like an} silk of the coverlet, held it to her check tenderly, 
atmosphere, about her heart? It was not the } as if it had been a wounded bird she had found 
feeling of terrible alarm that had seized upon ; ; there. 
her, when Rufo was brought in seemingly dead, 2 «Can you speak again, my Rufo ?”’ she pleaded, 
nor the tender anxiety that followed his return } also in a whisper, for she held her- voice in 
to life. All at once, this over-crowning appre- } thrall, rather than disturb the spark of new life 
hension was thrust into the background, and } that was scarcely perceptible in its faint kindling. 
after it came a burning sense of wrong, the} The lad opened his eyes, and they wandered 
humiliation of a great defeat; tears, which pride } from her face to a window crowded with diamond 
kept back from her eyes, swelled her bosom, 3 panes, and latticed with lead, over which hung 
filling it with suffocating storms. fa cloud of mist, that broke and eddied a little 
Once away from the drawing-room, the girl } } with the wind, like a soft drapery some invisible 
fled to her own little chamber, close to Lady Jane’s hand was striving to sweep away. 
apartments, but exclusively her’s. There she } Beyond this, a crowd of leafless trees outlined 
fell before the little white bed, and burying her } their boughs and twigs against a darker back- 
face in the pillows, gave free way to her tears, } ground of the sky, seen dimly through the gray 
wondering at herself all the time, and sobbing, } of the mist, like the first faint penciling of a 
like a child that does not understand its own} landscape without distinct form or coloring. 
grief. These floating tints of gray, or perhaps the soft 
Was it that those people were so ungrateful indistinctness of the outlook seemed to rest the 
that they could not understand the sublime act 3 eyes, that a brighter scene would have blinded, 
of bravery, that had filled her with so much fear for a look of vague wonderment came into them, 
and pride? No! she would not have mourned } and a faint smile followed, as if the dream of a 
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future harmonized with the haze in his own : brightness of his eyes as the lids closed over 
mind. them. 

Still he did not attempt to speak, but lay there; ‘‘ It was that which made me live again,”’ he 
like a little babe before it has learned to think, ; murmured, and as he spoke, tears stole through 
gazing at this window picture in languid won- $the long, dark lashes, leaving them tremulous 
derment. $ and moist. 

Thinking that the faint dawn of mind that had After awhile he turned upon his pillow, and 
startled her hope was dying out again, Beatrice ; looked around the room, which was darker than 
grew desperate, and in her passion of hope and ! the darkness out of doors, for the shadows were 





fear, kissed him, erying out: dense, like the fog, and to that was added some 
“Oh, Rufo, my brother! One word! one } old tapestry on the walls, and the draperies of 
word! There is nothing at the window, but I— ; that huge old bed. 


I am here.” ‘‘ How came it that I am here?” he questioned, 
Those great dark eyes were turned from the { wearily. ‘‘Why is everything so dusky ?” 
window to her face. Then the boy strove to “It was my young lady, who had it done, 


reach out his arms, but they fell back, limp and } She would not let them take you to a servant’s 
strengthless, as the stalks of frost-bitten flowers. room, when they brought you home so near to 
“Beatrice,” he called, very faintly. ‘I can-{ dead, but made them carry you in here. The 


not! I cannot!’ room is in the old, old wing, and has not been 
‘‘But you know me! you understand!’ used this many a year; but she had it arranged, 
“Yes. Youand I together; but where? Are because it was nearest her own apartments. Be- 
we dead ?” : sides, my room is close by, so I have you all to 


‘No, no! You know things! you will live!’ { myself, though the house is so large, and this part 
Again the boy turned his eyes on the window. ‘ so very old.”’ 

The gray mistiness there seemed to fascinate him. ; The boy listened, questioning her only with his 
‘A new life and a new world only half made,” ; eyes, which seemed striving to see through the 


he muttered, dreamily watching the naked tree ‘ shadows of a dream. 


boughs swaying, with a soft rhythm of motion, { «When I was brought in dead,”’ he whispered, 
behind the curtains of the fog—light and dark- } at length, as if the words puzzled him greatly. 
ness floating together; trees forming into shape. } «« How was that?” 


“Will the sun ever shine? Will the dead ‘‘When they took you from under the hoofs of 
branches ever bear leaves and fruit? Who i that terrible horse. Oh! Rufo, Rufo! death was 
knows? This is the beginning. It was in this { like that, when the young man brought you into 
way the other world was formed; but why do : the hall, lying white and limp, in his arms, as I 
they send us here where everything is just ; have seen the Saviour in pictures, with the 
begun ?”’ ‘ shadow of the cross on his drooping face.”’ 

“‘Oh, Rufo,’”’ pleaded the girl, in dire alarm. ‘A horse—a horse!” cried the lad, making a 
“You are going back—wild and crazed again ”’ ‘ faint struggle upward from his pillow, but falling 

“AmI? But you are Beatrice, I know that. back, breathless. 

Are we alone here?’ “Oh, Rufo, Rufo! you frighten me!” 

“‘ Quite alone, just now; but it is not often so. ; A wild, black horse, with eyes of fire, his 
He comes to see you, every day—more than that, } head tossed aloft, and a long main streaming in 
sometimes; and my young lady herself is often i the air. It was the last thing I saw; but the 
here.” lady, the lady—was she, too, taken up dead ?” 

“The young lady ?”’ “No, no; she was not hurt—frightened, but 

“Yes, anima mia, she who moves so seldom, ; not hurt at all. It was only you angelo mio, who 
comes here now and then, and sits hours to- seemed dead, but the grand lady would have it 
gether in the great chair here, watching as you ; that she must have care first; so they left you 
sleep.” ‘to us. Only the young lord seemed to under- 
“Did she? But oh, Beatrice, it was cruel to ‘ stand, when the doctor said it was you that 
let me sleep. How could I sleep, and she look- ; needed him most; but you have been ill so long, 
ing? It was like having the Madonna watch ‘ it breaks my heart to think of it. So wild, too, 


< 


over one.”’ ‘like a bird beating its cage, then lying all day 
“It was, indeed; but she is beautiful and ‘long, searching the dark wall with eyes, that 

good, like our lady. Her smile is like a bene- ; had neither thought nor life in them.” 

diction.” $ ‘Ah, I remember it all now. I see the great 


Rufo smiled, and a mist came over the wild { hoofs lifted in the air, the red mouth grinding its 
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bit, and scattering foam over me; the white} to expect it. Continued delay would be dis- 
lady weoling: in her saddle—but it tires me} honor.”’ 
; it tires me so.’ Lady Carew spoke with energy, softened with 
wee not think of it, then, or the fever may } more persuasion than was common to her. She 
come back. Try and sleep a little, and all wil § was so earnest in her appeal, that her voice 
be well, as if the mad horse had never lived,” } shook, and her eyes filled more than once. 





said Beatrice. Lord Heron was greatly disturbed. He felt 
“It frightens me,’ murmured Rufo, shudder- ; that there was truth in what she said, and that 
ing on his pillow. his own imprudence had armed her with these 


«That is because you are so weak. You were} potent arguments. During Miss Norton’s visit 
not frightened then, but leaped right in front of } to Oidham, he had, against his own will and 
the mad horse, and dragged down his head with } } judgment, been drawn into attentions that par- 
your weight. It was in that way you saved the ; took-of his own uncertainty, but were capable of 
lady.”’ positive construction. He had, at least, met such 

“Saved the lady! Did I, really?” } covert overtures, as even proud women can make, 

«Lord Heron says so, and he saw it all. Be-} without compromising their modesty. Wishing 
sides, I am sure of it, because there never was } to please his mother, of whom he was very fond, 
so brave a boy, only—only it was you that suf- } he was ready to fall in love with the lady of her 
fered.’ 3 choice, if falling in love were possible, and thus 





While Beatrice was speaking, the sick boy,} had entangled himself in meshes so fine and 
worn out with excitement, had closed his eyes, } subtle that his honor could scarcely break 
and was, or seemed to be, sleeping. While he through them unsullied. 
lay there in the calm of excitement, Lady Jane} Of late the young man had drawn back, and 
came into the room, very slowly, for a walk > was less frequently in the young lady’s society. 
down the long corridor was severe exercise for } She owned a small estate in the neighborhood, 
her. Beatrice seeing this, ran forward to help} on which -was a picturesque cottage, or villa, 


her. formerly built as a dower house to a much larger 
“Go,” she said, dropping into the great, easy } property which other land holders had absorbed, 
chair; ‘‘I will watch while he sleeps.” leaving gardens, a park, and one or two small 


Beatrice dared not raise her voice to explain ; farms to the original estate. 
that a return of. reason had made her brother In this pretty nest Miss Norton had settled, 
conscious, for she was rebuking herself for the} and with her fine taste and great wealth was 
state of prostration into which her own impru-} turning it into a paradise. Formerly it had been 
dence had thrown him, and obeyed the gentle} merely picturesque, now, without changing any- 
whisper of her mistress without a word. } thing of the wild beauty with which insidious 

When she was quite alone, Lady Jane arose, } nature draws art back into its bosom, the heiress 
and leaning over the bed, listened to the scarcely ; brought in the aid of her own intelligence, 
perceptible breathing of her charge. Lower and} and gave ideal grace to the changes time had 
lower she bent, until her face almost touched his. made. 

A moment of breathless hesitation, and then he} To this place, Heron had been lured more 
felt a kiss—light and soft as a rose leaf—fall upon ; times than were good for him, since the heiress 
his forehead. } had quitted Oldham, and here he was sure to find 

A faint shiver, such as had never thrilled his} a sincere welcome, and such objects of interest 
nerves before, ran through his feeble frame, so } } as kept his fine imtellect in a state of pleasant 
faint, that even her exquisite power of sympathy ° excitement. 
failed to discover it. But later on, she saw that ; ‘You have visited her almost every day since 
the black lashes that.lay upon his cheek, were} she left the house,” persisted Lady Carew. 
wet, and wondered at it with gentle pity. ‘‘I know; because almost every day you have 

found some errand that I could hardly refuse,” 
he answered. 
CHAPTER XIV. ‘You have sided in her plans—”’ 

‘Ir is a matter which concerns your reputa- ‘‘ With your good help, mother, I have made a 
tion as a gentleman. You have imperiled her} precious fool of myself, and you are compelling 
life, your devotion has been apparent to the} me to feel it. The young lady will not thank 
whole circle of our friends. It is the one thing ; you for forcing the consequences on her.” 
upon which your father—I will not speak of} ‘‘Take your seat, Heron; this tramping up 
myself—has set his heart. The lady has a right } and down the room shakes one’s nerves.” 
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The young man sat down. 

‘Tell me, what is the urgent need of this 
marriage? Something more than the lady’s 
wealth, I feel confident.”’ 

‘No one has ever spoken of her wealth, though 
with all sensible persons that should be a consid- 
eration,’’ was the lady’s reply. 

‘‘Not with me, lady mother. Oldham is not a 
principality, but it is quite sufficient for me. 
Why should I crave more than has contented my 
father? Above all, why must I barter my soul 
for that which I neither need or want ?’’ 

“Ts it bartering a soul to return the entire 
love of a beautiful and charming young woman, 
who has selected you from a score of men ready 
to fall at her feet?” 

‘Not if I returned the love. You sacrifice her 
womanly delicacy in speaking of it,’’ he said. 

‘‘Not when your own attentions have made it 
so apparent ?’’ answered the lady. 

“‘Mother, do you say, upon your honor as a 
lady, that I have so carried myself, that nothing 
short of a proposal can redeem my honor.” 

“Yes, Heron, I do say that, and—”’ 

“Enough, enough! just now we will let this 
subject drop. Is my father in his room?” 

++ Yes”? 

‘Then I will wish you good morning.” 

The young man was about to leave the boudoir, 
in which his mother usually gave her lectures, 
with angry heat in his face and heart, but in a 
moment the chivalry of his nature came upper- 
most, and, turning back, he kissed her hand. 

Half an hour after this, he came out from his 
father’s room, walked down to the front entrance, 
where a man was holding his horse, mounted and 
galloped down the main avenue. There was a 
vista in the trees of the park through which a 
stretch of the highway could be seen. Lady 
Carew stood at the window looking anxiously 
down the break in the foliage, until she saw her 
son pass it without slackening his speed. 

“He is going to Hazlehurst,” she said, radiant 
with new-born hope. 

Another person stood at the window just above, 
also looking out through the break of the trees: 
a young girl with dark, sad eyes full of wistful 
anxiety. As the horseman rode across the open- 
ing, her hands dropped, and a faint moan broke 
from her. Then she crept drearily away from 
the window, with one hand pressed to her bosom, 
as if she had received some wound there, and 
was trying to hide it. 

Thus it chances in life, over and over again. 
The joy of one person is purchased by the pain of 
another. That which came like death to Beatrice, 
filled Lady Carew with exhuberent delight. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Epna Norton was at home in the dower house, 
which she had transformed into something pic- 
turesque as a ruin, and beautiful as a pavilion. 
> Much of her wealth had been accumulated in 
} trade, and she was conscious of lacking that 
patrician claim of descent, which in Old England 
is the one inheritance better than gold. But in 
all other things the heiress was so conscious of 
$ possession, that it enhanced the value of that 
which could only be obtained by a marriage with 
the blue blood’ of the realm. She had taste, 
education, the natural grace that springs from 
; conscious power, and a certain degree of beauty 
which she prized most of all. Just of age and 
the entire mistress of herself, she sat in the 
lower room her own taste had created, waiting 
in doubt and anxiety for the presence of one, 
who could give her the most precious thing her 
ambition and fancy craved. 

‘‘He was not here yesterday, or the day be- 
fore,” she thought, moving up and down the 
room, restless with expectation. ‘But the 
morning is so beautiful, and everything is so 
bright here, it seems as if he must be lured out 
of the grand gloom of his home—ah, that is the 
tread of a horse—no, no, I am always cheating 
myself. I am tired of fluttering up and down 
this silken nest like a bird in its cage. It looked 
so pretty when I first came in, but I think one 
sickens of luxury sooner than of anything else. 
I wanted to make a bright contrast with his 
ancestral antiquities—something to draw him to- 
ward the place; but, after all, he may think it 
the display of a parvenue. Again, I— This time 
it is a horse—his horse—I should know the tread 
in the midst of a cavalry troop. He shall not 
find me here waiting like a pigeon on its nest.” 

The girl caught up a cloud of white lace, and 
drawing it over her head, went out in the fresh 
spring air. Passing into a garden, through a 
door of plate glass,-that framed in its bloom and 
glow, like a picture, she became intensely busy 
among a forest of hot house roses, just released 
from their winter prison, pausing now and then, 
with her hand on a bud or flower, to listen if the 
sound of hoofs drew nearer. 

Thus it was that Lord Heron saw her, when he 
entered the boudoir which she had left, fluttering 
like a fairy among the roses; plucking a golden 
one here; a bud bathed in blushes there; another 
of rich crimson, all of which she dropped into a 
loose fold of the lace that covered her like a man- 
tilla, and swept downward over her arm. 

Drawing a deep breath, the young man threw 
himself into a chair, opposite the sheet of crystal, 








and watched the girl in her graceful work. More 
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than once, she cast a side glance from under her 
drooping lashes; saw that he was observing her 
through that translucent screen, and was content 
that nothing should arise to disturb the seeming 
unconsciousness of the tableau she was perform- 
ing in. After awhile, she deepened the effect by 
walking thoughtfully forward, dropping a bit of | 
fern into the filmy net in which she carried her 
roses, or breaking a tulip from its stalk, and 
holding it to the sunshine till it glowed and 
swayed on its stem like a ruby wine cup. 

At last, she came slowly up the steps, caught 
a glimpse of the young man, and gave a faint, 
little cry, exquisitely performed. 

Heron started up, flung the glass door open, 
and drew her into the room so suddenly, that he | 
swept the lace from her hold; scattered the floor 
with roses, and left her two hands clasped in his. 

‘«‘Edna,”’ he said, speaking breathlessly; ‘I 
have come to offer myself—to propose that you 
should become mine. Am I making myself 
understood ?”’ 

A genuine rush of color came to the girl’s face. 
His ardor took her by storm, and for the moment 
she was natural. 

“‘T do not know; this is so sudden—so strange. 
Perhaps I misunderstand,’’ she faltered, wonder- 
ing, with a subtle undercurrent of cool thought, 
why he held her hands so close without attempt- 
ing to kiss them. . 

A gleam of treacherous hope shot through the 
young man’s heart. He looked at her earnestly. 





‘« Loving me you could not misunderstand,” he 
said, in a tone that almost implored the mercy of 
a refusal. 

Certainly she did not read him aright then, for 
his earnestness seemed like pleading for her love. 
Pride alone would have prevented the expression 
of those eyes, as they were lifted to his, could 
she have comprehended his full meaning. 

‘Then you do love me?’’ he said, dropping 
her hands, but resuming them on the instant 
«Tt is no offence when I ask you to become my 
wife.” 

“Offence! Oh, how can you imagine it?” 

He stood a moment in silence, tempted by an 
honorable impulse of truth, but her eyes were 
looking into his. A smile parted her lips. 
Around her floated the perfume of roses he was 
treading under his feet. 

What man living could have said to her then, 
“TI do not love you as a man should, who asks a 
woman to be his wife—a fine sense of honor—the 
wishes of others bring me here, spite of my 
own heart.” 

If such a man does live, it was not Lord Heron. 
He was young, and the girl beautiful, surrounded 
by a thousand sensuous luxuries, full of life, and 
fresh as the spring air, that her garments had 
brought in from the garden. All at once he took 
her in his arms, and kissed her, passionately, 
upon the mouth. 

The man was defying his own heart. 

[0 BE CONTINUED.q 
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A brrp within its cage 
Chirped all day long; 

A merry little bird, 

That knew no song. 





All summer long, until 
One day, no light 

Fell over bird and cage, 

All dark as night. 















But sunshine fell so bright 
On head and wing, 

That it began one day 

With mirth to sing. 


And all day long its notes 
Rang free and clear; 

It was in radiant spring, 

Nor winter near. 


Each day as spring went past, 
Some glad new tune 

Of mirth and joy it learned, 

Through spring and June. 


But all the summer long, 

One self-same lay 
The gladsome bird would sing; 
“How sweet,” said they. 
















And then the bird began 
To beat its wings 

Against the cage, nor cease 

Its flutterings. 


The winds grew cold and shrill, 
No cheerful lay 

From restless bird was heard 

The whole dark day. 


And so one morn, they found 
The songster cold, 

And never more its voice 

Sang songs of old. 


O! glad one, would you know, 
Ere I depart, 

The little songster’s name? 
It was—a heart, 






























EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY 


WE give, first, this month, a costume suitable 
for either street or house. It is a mixture of 


silk and light woolen material, The demi-trained 
skirt is of dragon green silk, with a deep kilting, 
say six inches, either separated in the centre by 
@ narrow one of an inch and a-half, or else 


H. MAY. 


Norfolk jacket are of mixed woolen goods of a 
very light shade of greenish gray, shot with 
threads of yellow, red and brown. These pretty 
mixed goods are of light texture, like cashmere, 
and the best cost from one dollar to one dollar 
and twenty-five cents per yard, but they can be 
bought from twenty-five cents up. The tunic 
here is bordered in front with a cross band 
piped with the color of the under-skirt; it is 
slightly wrinkled in front, and the back falls 
shawl shape. The Norfolk jacket is cut like a 


,cuirass basque trimmed back and front, the entire 


length, passing over the shoulders, with cross 
bands an inch in width, piped to match the tunic. 
This costume will serve as a suggestion to re- 
fashion an old skirt, making the tunic and jacket 
of something to correspond. It will also serve 
for one of those pretty chintzes with a bordered 
edge for the tunic, and trimmings for the jacket. 
Of double width material five yards will be re- 
quired for tunic and jacket. The kilt-plaitings 
may be mounted on an old foundation for the 
skirt, or it is not necessary, if new, to make the 
entire skirt of silk. The depth of half a yard 
will be sufficient, faced on to a Silesia lining, if 
economy is desired, as with these very long over- 
skirts there is no possibility of the upper lining 
showing. 
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An out-door costume for a little girl from six 
to seven years is something entirely new. It is 





stitched by the sewing machine. The tunic and 
(364) 


composed of. silk and cloth or cashmere, both 
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pége color, which is a light mixed gray. The 
plaitings are all of the silk, and they are mounted 
on a stiff crinoline lining. The remainder of 
the costume is in the woolen material. The edge 
is bordered with Torchon lace. Four yards of 
silk and one and a-half yards of cashmere will 
be required; one and a-half dozens buttons. 


Next is a pretty and economical costume for a 
young lady’s house-dress. The under-skirt is 
demi-trained, and has three narrow knife-plait- 
ings, two and a-half ‘inches deep each, when 
finished. The polonaise is cut Princess shape 
with vest front, from under which falls a long 


the skirt; this is placed upon the under-skirt, 
and the polonaise fastens over it. The edge of 
the vest, sides and back of the polonaise are all 
trimmed with coarse Torchon or imitation Russian 
lace, and the material of the dress is only fine 
Wamseutta sheeting, at eleven cents per yard, yard 
wide. We have seen a costume of this fine 
creamy cotton, and. can answer for its making & 
beautiful dress. This design would also be very 
desirable for one of those cheap fifty cents pin- 
striped silks, using a narrow knife-plaiting for 
trimming the polonaise in place of the lace. 


Next is a walking suit for a young lady, with 





kilt-plaiting, reaching to the second plaiting on 
Vou. LXXITI.—25. 


the short round skirt, which will, no doubt, be: 
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universally worn. The skirt is of indigo bou- 
rette, a mixed woolen material; the polonaise is 
of French merino, same color, trimmed with a 
wide galloon, embroidered with pale blue and 
brown. There is very little fulness in the 
polonaise, and all at the back, where it is bunched 
up in two loops, as.may be seen. This will be a 
pretty way of making up percale and the soft 
chintzes, called Toile d’Alsace. Five yards of 





merino for the polonaise ; two and a-half to three 
and a-half yards, according to size, for the 
under-skirt, of double fold goods; six yards of 
Price of pattern, fifty cents. 


galloon. 











Back and front of a paletot for a child from 
two to three years. It may be made of light } 








on a little full, and quite deep for the bottom of 
the garment, narrower for the cape, cuffs and 
pockets. An embroidered insertion heads the 
edging, and above that is a simple design in 
braiding. If made of cashmere, use Torchon 
insertion for heading the lace, and omit the 
braiding. 


Breakfast cap of Swiss muslin, quilled Valen- 


baby blue cashmere, trimmed with Torchon lace;  ciennes lace, ribbon bows, to be worn quite on 
or of pique, trimmed with Hamburg edging, put : the top of the head. 
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We give, here, an illustration of the new com- 
bination garment, that many ladies may like, and 
which, as will be seen, is a high petticoat bodice, 


and petticoat in one. This combination under- 
wear is Princess in form, and is buttoned at the 
back. It fits the figure closely, and at the termi- 
nation of the fastening there is a drawing string. 
It may be made in either colored foulard or white 











nainsook. This garment, when made in colored 
silk, serves admirably for the slip of any trans- 
parent material, such, for example, as a white 
gauze dress, 





Double collarette of clear muslin, with a neat 
pattern of embroidery, or an insertion may be 
laid on, and stitched down, then the muslin cut 
away. Edge with a narrow imitation Valenci- 
ennes lace, put on full enough to goffer. The 
upper collar is fitted to a band, and then turns 
over. Cuffs to match. 





Patterns of these ‘“‘ Every-Day”’ dresses, or 
for the costumes in our colored fashion-plate, or 
for our children’s dresses, paletots, etc., may be 
had on application, by letter, to Miss M. A. 
Gordon, dress and cloak maker, 1113 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, who will cut them out after 
our patterns. We have made this arrangement 
in answer to numerous solicitations. In sending 
for the patterns, always send the number of 
inches around the bust, length of sleeve, and 
around the waist; and if for a child, name the 
age. Enclose price of pattern and stamp. All 
orders promptly attended to. All children’s 
patterns, under twelve years, twenty-five cents. 
Polonaises, paletots, mantles, over-skirts, and 
basques for ladies, are fifty cents. Remember, 
that all these are late Paris patterns, and not the 
second-rate costumes offered elsewhere. 


Carr, 

















COSTUME FOR LITTLE GIRL: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


Our supplement is a full-size Princess dress 
for a little girl of eight or nine years. It consists 











of ‘seven pieces. 
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Hatr or Front. 

Hatr or Sipe Front. 
Hatr or Back. 

HatF or Sipe Back. 
Har or Kirep Sxret. 
Pocket. 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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Make of pique and cord all the seams with a 
thick cord. The kilted skirt at the back is 
trimmed with a plaited ruffle of nainsook, also 
the back of the dress where the skirt is joined. 
The flaps, pockets, cuffs and yoke collar are 
trimmed with white marseilles braid, and pearl 
buttons. This would also be a very suitable 
design for making up chintzes, and cording them 
with a plain colored cambric, making the ruffling 
of the same to match. 














POINT-LACE BRAID AND CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Along a chain of sufficient length crochet as 
follows: First row: alternately one treble, two 
chain, miss two. Second row: along the other 
side of the chain, three double in the two chain 
missed in the first row; repeat. Third row: 
to form separate rosettes. * Arrange three ovals 
of the point lace braid as shown in the illustra- 
tion, and crochet inside the ovals three times 
alternately four slip stitch m edge of oval, two 
chain, close the round with a slip stitch, turn the 
work, four chain, turn the work, join to the outer 
edge of the same oval, eleven chain, the first four 
to form one long treble, one long treble in same 
oval, seven chain, one long treble in same oval, 
7 seven chain, one long treble in cord, seven chain, 
three treble with seven chain between each in 
next oval: repeat once from +, join to the centre 








of the last seven chain but one to the eleventh 
treble the centre of the last seven chain, and the 
eighth treble of the first row, then ten chain, 
join to next treble but three of first row, fifteen 
chain, one slip stitch in fourth of previous ten 
chain, three chain, one long treble in next cord, 
thirteen chain, one slip stitch in fourth of thir- 
teen chain, three chain, close the round with slip 
stitch, fasten and cut the thread; repeat from * 
joining as required. Fourth row: * ten double, 
with five chain between the fecond and third, 
fourth and fifth, sixth and seventh, and eighth 
and ninth in the last seven of the first eleven 
chain of the rosette, five times ten double as 
before, with five chain between every two in the 
next seven chain, then two chain, one double in 
centre of five chain, two chain; repeat from *. 





DESIGN FOR DARNING WAFFLE CANVAS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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WORK-BASKET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











The basket is wicker work, ornamented with $ cord to match.the embroidery, and tassels to cor- 
embroidery in red wool. The border of the} respond, are added to the end. The inside of 
under part is of white cloth, notched out at both 3; the basket is lined with quilted white satin. 
edges, and worked in herring-bone stitches in} Any pretty-shaped basket can be ornamented in 
red wool. The handle is wrapped with a thick ‘ this way. 

® 





STITCHES IN SILK AND CREWEL EMBROIDERY. 
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DESIGN IN CROSS-STITOH. 
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POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF CASE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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The case is cut out in card board, and lined , on with button-hole stitch, in sewing silks to 
with blue satin, the wadding being scented before } match each flower and leaf. A ruche of blue 
the satin is quilted. The flaps are embroidered, } satin ribbon finishes the edge, and the corners 
but they look well illuminated with bouquets of ; are decorated with bows. 
flowers, cut out of cretonne chintz, and appliquéd P 
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EMBROIDERY FOR FLANNEL SKIRT. 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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PIN-CUSHION. 













BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Let a fir cone soak in cold water until the 
separate scales open, then wind it round with 
green silk, which falls down at each end; and 
finishes off with a ball of silk. Above them are 
bows of green ribbon, and a loop for hanging up 
the cushion. 








TIDY ON JAVA CANVAS. 
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EDITOR’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Cookery as “A Fine Art.”—In Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia, clubs to teach cookery have been organized, 
within the last year or two, and have had great success. In 
England, also, similar clubs have been started, and have met 
with equal popularity. Ladies go to these clubs, and take 
lessons, and then cook and eat the lunches and dinners they 
have prepared, 

We regard this as a positive step in education. It is quite 


a mistake to think that a lady must learn only what is } 


ornamental. On the contrary, that is the truest education, 
which utilizes our faculties for the happiness of others. We 
have no right to bury our talent in a napkin. And if there 
is anything, more than another, in which a reform is needed, 
or in which woman can work this reform, it is cooking. To 
be able, if necessary, to cook well, and to teach a servant to 
cook well, is an accomplishment of which every daughter, 
sister, or wife should be proud. 

This, too, was the opinion of our grandmothers. A hun- 
dred years ago, or even later, the wealthiest ladies took 
lessons, when girls, in cooking. There are plenty of men, 
now living in Philadelphia, who can remember when their 
sisters were sent to Mrs. Goodfellows to learn cookery, as 
regularly as they were sent to school to learn French, or 
deportment. The result was that the cookery, fifty years 
ago, a8 a general rule, was altogether superior to that of to- 
day. Very few, even of the rich, can afford a French cook. 
But ninety-nine hundredths of the women who go out as 
cooks, are ne cooks at all, and what is worse, never can become 
good cooks, because there is nobody to teach them. Once it 
was not so. When ladies themselves knew how to cook, 
they were able to teach their raw “help.” But the race of 
cooks, trained by our grandmothers, has died out, and the 
only hope of getting good cooks again is in beginning at the 
fountain-head, and making it fashionable, as it formerly was, 
for every lady to study cookery. 

Hence we hail the establishment of these schools for 
cookery as a real advance. We hope these cookery clubs 
will not be confined to our Atlantic cities. It is as much 
the duty of a woman to know how to cook, and so to be able 
to teach her servants to cook, as it is for a man to understand 
book-keeping, and be able to train his clerks, 


GLove CASE AND WALL Pocket.—We give, in the front of 
the number, printed in colors, two very pretty and useful 
designs, one for a Glove Case, the other for a Wall Pocket, 
both of which are to be worked in darned net over silk. 
This is an extra bellish t, published in pli 
with a request. We may here say that it is impossible for 
us to give all the patterns that we receive requests for: we 
should have to print a dozen magazines to do so; but we give 





S TABLE. 


To Make Scrap ScreEns.—One with three folds is most 
convenient, and the height should be from five to six feet, 
¢ according to the height of the room for which it is intended. 
Each partition should be covered with a paper to constitute 
a ground, and for this nothing looks better than @#®glazed 
black paper. Place a large colored picture in the centre of 
each partition, and round it group smaller ones, all of which 
should be colored to look well. Most people cover their 
screens entirely, leaving no ground to be seen, but this is 
quite a matter of taste; as, if the bare edges of pictures are 
$ concealed by a wreath of flowers or ferns (which can be 
bought by the sheet ready cut out), the black ground is 
rather an improvement than otherwise. Each picture 
should be pinned on the screen and arranged before it be 
pasted on finally, so that the effect may be seen. Paste is 
the best material to use, and should be made rather thick 

and free from any humps. When the three panels of the 
; screen are finished (for it is very seldom both sides are cov- 
¢ 
¢ 





ered with pictures) each should be carefully varnished and 

be allowed to dry before any attempt at folding the screen 
: up be made. There should be a border of leather round 
$ each panel (either a bi g or the ped leather), which 
is scolloped out and laid on the edge of the screen; a 
brass-headed nail being placed in each scollop is a great 
improvement.’ 
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EconomicaL Yet Pretry Quits may be made by getting 
two yards of coarse red serge and two of brown, cutting the 
length into strips, and joining them together. Tack layers 
of old newspapers here and there, and line with Coburg. 
This kind of quilt is light and warm, and not expensive. 
Or cuttings and scraps of colored serge, which are to be 
bought sometimes at large shops, cut into*large diamonds, 
patchwork fashion, leaving the paper in, over which the 
scraps are tacked before sewing together, make very good 
quilts, with a border, either plain or in lengths, joined 
together. Leaving the paper linings in, and adding a mate- 
rial lining makes the quilt as warm as if it had sheets of 
paper. Brown paper can be used. Coarse cheap winsey is 
very warm, and, with an edging or binding of broad red 
braid, looks comfortable. 





SuBsCRIBE EITHER to some reliable news-dealer, or book- 
seller, or join some club; the getter up of which you know, 

; or remit direct to us, as directed in the Prospectus. Never 
trust a stranger. We give this warning, once more, in order 
to put people on their guard. Several rascals, this year, 
have been going about, soliciting subscriptions for “ Peter- 
son,” and swindling large numbers of persons. We reveut 
that we have no agents for whom we are responsible. Some of 
these scoundrels have been offering “Peterson” for one 
dollar. This of itself ought to have put people on their 


as many as possible, always selecting those which seem } guard. 


to be most in demand, and sometimes, as in this case, even 
giving an extra embellishment, at an additional expense. 


“Sian oF REFINEMENT.”—A lady writes tous: “I judge 
of the refinement of my neighbors, by the newspapers and 
magazines they take; and wherever I see ‘ Peterson,’ I know 


“ANGELS OF CurisTmas.”—A lady, who got up a club, { they are people of taste, not only in dress, but in other 
writes: “I have just received the premium engraving, things also.” 


‘The Angels of Christmas,’.and cannot find words to thank 
you. It is perfectly beautiful. With it came the numbers 


Prano Mat 1n Java Canvas.—In the front of the number, 


of the magazine for my club, ‘Peterson’ is brighter and } we give a pattern of a piano mat in Java canvas, and also a 


fresher “(a7 ri stories splendid; pictures beautiful.” ‘ bit of the detail. This is a very effective design. 
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Ovr Principat Crves.—It is still in time, remember, to 
get up clubs for “ Peterson.” No other magazine gives so 
much for so little money. We charge but two dollars, when 
others, not so good, charge three, or more. 

To clubs our prices are even more tempting. Thus, at 
$1.70 each, we send four copies for one year, and an extra 
copy as premium, to the person getting up the club; or five 
copies, at $1.70 each, and both an extra copy of the maga- 
zine, and a copy of the “ Angels of Christmas,” as premiums: 
all postage free. Or five copies, at $1.60 each, and an extra 
copy as premium for getting up the club: or six copies, at 
$1.60 each, and both an extra copy of the magazine, and a 
copy of the “ Angels of Christmas,” as premiums: all postage 
free. Or seven copies, at $1.50 each, and an extra copy as 
premium, for getting up the club: or eight copies, at $1.50 
each, and both an extra copy of the magazine, and a copy of 
the “Angels of Christmas,” as premiums: all postage free. 
Or we will send, instead of the “ Angels of Christmas,” any 
other of our premium plates, if preferred. 

Additions to clubs, we may add, can be made, at any time 
during the year, at the price paid by the rest of the club. 
When enough additional subscribers are sent, to make up a 
second club, the person sending them will become entitled 
to a second premium, or premiums. Always notify us, how- 
ever, when such a second club is completed. Back numbers 
to January inclusive can always be supplied. 

Paper Knire, Fan-Lear, Erc.—A new and pretty fashion 
for fancy work is painting on wood. We give, in the front 
of the number, some patterns, which may be painted, either 
in shaded tints, or in suitable colors. The two panels are 
for the sides of jewel boxes, The paper knife may be done, 
as in the illustration, in biack, on light or colored wood, or 
etched on bone, and afterwards nielloed. The flowers on 
the fan-leaf, representing forget-me-nots, and pansies, may 
be painted, either in black, or in colors, but the last would 
look the gayest. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Higher Education of Women. By Charles J. Stillé, 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. 1 vol., 8vo, 12 pp. 
Philadelphia: Penn Monthly Press—The author of this 
pamphlet is peculiarly fitted to speak of the higher educa- 
tion of women, for his position, as Provost of that time- 
honored institution, the University of Pennsylvania, gives 
him unusual facilities in all matters connected with education. 
He maintains that there is no royal road to learning; that 
women, who wish to become proficient, in that direction, 
must study, as men study; that the old-fashioned system of 
a long, thorough systematic course of training, under com- 
petent teachers, is the only system Worth anything. He 
claims that Philadelphia possesses unusual advantages for 
women, who wish to pursue study in this complete manner. 
There is first, he says, the Girl’s Normal School, with its 
nine hundred pupils, and School of Practice, occupying, 
probably, the largest and best arranged building for such a 
purpose in the country, and having a course which extends 
over four years, and which includes, not only all the most 
advanced studies at the best men’s colleges, except the for- 
eign languages, but also other studies, such as drawing, 
music, etc., etc. There is aiso Swarthmore College, an 
institute established by the Friends, with a liberal and 
comprehensive system of instruction, an apparatus of the 
best modern description, and a standard of scholarship of 
the highest kind: in this coliege the theory of the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes is fully carried out in practice, and with 
marked success, Lastly, there is the University of Penn- 
sylvania itself, where arrangements have been made, 
recently, to encourage young women to pursue certain 
advanced studies, among them chemistry, physics and 





history: the women are there as special students, in pre- 
cisely the same position as the young men who are special 
students: the instruction being the same, and the conditions 
of the examinations, entrance and final, being the same for 
both sexes, In a recent very able article in the London 
Quarterly Review, on the causes that have led to the growth 
of liberty in the Old World, within the last hundred years, 
it is said that, “Pennsylvania enjoyed the most demo- 
cratic constitution in the world, and held up to the admira- 
tion of the eighteenth century an almost solitary example 
of freedom.” And it adds, “it was principally through 
Franklin and tHe Quaker State that America influenced 
political opinion in Europe, and that the fanaticism of onc 
revolutionary epoch was converted into the rationalism of 
another.” If Dr. Stillé is right, that higher education of 
women, for which every lover of his race so ardently wishes, 
will disseminate itself the world over, from the same centre, 
and principally through causes not dissimilar. 

Flirtations in Fashionable Life. By Catharine Sinclair. 1 
vol.,12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—This 
is the fifteenth volume of “ The Dollar Series,” the popularity 
of which continues unabated, as may be judged from the fact 
that so many numbers have been issued. Miss Sinclair is 
well-known as the author of “ Modern Accomplishments,” 
“ Beatrice,” and other novels of society and manners. She 
is of the school of Miss Austen. Her books are, critically 
speaking, as she well says, not romances, but novels. The 
present story is one of unusual merit, quite above the average 
of ordinary fiction. 

Margaret Chetwynd. By Susan Morley. 1 vol.,12mo. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—The author of this new 
novel is already favorably known as a writer of fiction. 
Her “ Throstlethwaite * was a work of more than ordinary 
ability. Her “Aileen Ferrers” was also good. But the 
present tale is much better than either of its predecessors. 
The character of the heroine is particularly well drawn; the 
incidents are artistically managed ; the end is one that will 
please all old-fashioned admirers of love stories. 

The Story of Elizabeth. By Miss Thackeray. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—We consider this, 
on the whole, the best of Miss Thackeray's fictions. Those 
who wish melo-dramatic scenes, who think Mies Braddon 
the type of the true novelist, will not, we fear, take kindly 
to “The Story of Elizabeth.” But those who wish to see 
life as it really is, who would read a simple tale naturally 
told, will, on the contrary, be delighted with the book. We 
confess to belong, ourselves, to the latter class. 

Speeches of Webster and Hayne. 1 vol., 8vo. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—These are the famous 
specches, delivered nearly fifty years ago, in the Senate of 
§ the United States, on the celebrated resolution of Senator 
Foote. But they still remain of engrossing interest, no 
speeches since at all rivalling them in eloquence or interest. 
They should be in every library, for they form part, and ever 
will form part, of the history of this country. 


Ernest Linwood. By Mrs. Catharine Lee Hents. 1 vol., 12- 
mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—-There has 
$ never been any American novelist, who excelled Mrs. Hentz 
in writing a love story. Her novels, even at the present day, 
$ are excellent reading. They possess additional merit now, 
; moreover, for they depict a state of society that has passed 
3 away forever, and are, therefore, valuable as a study of bye- 
gone manners. 

The Buried Treasure. By Harry Castlemon. 1 vol., 16mo. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.—This is one of those books 
for boys, which are now so popular, and which achieve suc- 
cess. through their exciting narrative. The author is 





$ already known to the public by other successful fictions of 
i the same class, The volume forms one of “The Boy Trapper 
¢ Series.” 
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ARM-CHAIR. 

“ Perersons’ Dotiar Series” of Good and New Novels are 
the cheapest books at One Dollar each ever published. They 
are all issued in uniform style, in 12mo form, and are bound 
in red, blue, or tan vellum, with gold and black sides and 
back, and are the best, the largest, the handsomest, and the 
cheapest books in the world, being sold at the low price of 
One Dollar each, while they are as large and as handsome 
as any books published at $1.75 and 2.00 each. The following 
books have already been issued in “ Petersons’ Dollar Series,” 
and a new one will be published every month, in the same 
style, same size, and at the same low price. 

A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. Miss Mulock. 
THE STORY OF ELIZABETH. By Miss Thackeray. 
THE RIVAL BELLES; or, LIFE IN WASHINGTON. 
THE WOMAN IN BLACK. A Charming Novel. 

THE MATCHMAKER. A Novel. By Beatrice Reynolds. 
THE HEIRESS IN THE FAMILY. By Mrs. Daniels 
FLIRTATIONS IN FASHIONABLE LIFE. Miss Sinclair. 
TWO WAYS TO MATRIMONY; or, IS IT LOVE? 

THE DEVOTED BRIDE. By St. George Tucker. 

LOVE AND DUTY. A Novel. By Mrs. Hubback. 
COUNTRY QUARTERS. By the Countess of Blessington. 
MY SON’S WIFE. By the author of “ Caste.” 
SARATOGA! and THE FAMOUS SPRINGS. Love Story. 
SELF-LOVE. A Book for Young Ladies and for Women. 
THE MAN OF THE WORLD. By William North. 

THE QUEEN’S FAVORITE; or, The Price of a Crown. 
THE CAVALIER. A Novel. By G. P. R. James. 

OUT OF THE DEPTHS. The Story of a Woman's Life, 
COLLEY CIBBER’S LIFE OF EDWIN FORREST 

4a Above Books are all issued in “Petersons’ Dollar 
Series,” and they will be found for sale by all Booksellers 
and News Agents, everywhere, at One Dollar each, or copies 
of any one or all of them, will be sent to any one, to any 
place, at once, post-paid, on remitting One Dollar for each 
one wanted, in a lettar, to the Publishers, T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Any six of 
the “ Dollar Series,” will be sent, post-paid, for Five Dollars. 

ADVERTISEMENTs inserted in this magazine at reasunabl 
prices. “Peterson” has had, for twenty years, an average 
circulation, greater and Idnger continued than any in the 
world. It goes to evary county, village and cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Peregson’s MaGazine, Philadelphia. 








MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


[Mepicat Borany—Or THE GARDEN, FIELD AND Forest.] 


BY ABBAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. V.—ARALIACEZ-SPIKENARDS. 

Arata Racemosa, or Spikenard, has a stout stem, three to 
five feet high, with spreading and somewhat dichotomous 
branches; leaves ternately and qinately ——— doubly 
serrate; racemes axillary, comp lat bellate ; 
berries small and dark purple when mature. 

This plant is sometimes found growing in rich woodlands, 
and Darlington says it is seen on the Brandywine hills, but 
it isnot common. It flowers in July, and fruits in Septem- 
ber I have seldom seen it elsewhere than in gardens, or 
near habitations, where it has been introduced and cultivated 
more in times past than at present—for domestic medicinal 
purposes The root, in strong infusion, has enjoyed some 
reputation as an alterative in blood diseases, and, mate into 





whiskey, a good dose of which was advised to be taken 
before breakfast, as a st hic or appeti It was a most 
perilous habit, as it served as a plea for an indulgence of a 
morbid appetite, or a craving for stimulants. Long before 
the Revolutionary war, according to Bartram, this plant was 
called “ wild licorice.” 

ARaLia Nupicavuuis, Faise Sarsaparilla, or Naked-stem 
Aralia possesses the following botanical characters: One 
leaf and one flower stem, springing, as it were, together 
from the root. The leaf on an erect petiole, six to twelve 
inches long, three parted at the summit; each division from 
two to four or more inches in length, and bearing five 
odd-pinnate sessile leaflets. Scape, four to eight inches 
high, divided at summlt into three to five smoothish pedun- 
cles, about two inches long, bearing a naked many-flowered 
globose umbel, an inch or more in diameter. Berries when 
mature, purplish black larger than the garden aralia or 
spikenard. Root (the medicinal part only) creeping and 
very long, somewhat aromatic but mawkish. The plant is 
found in rich, rocky woodlands and hills throughout the 
United States, at least from Canada to North Carolina. It 
flowers in May, fruits in July. The root of this species of 
Aralia, under the names of False ayd Wild Sarsaparilla, and 
dwarf spikenard, has been considerably used in domestic 
practice, and by some practitioners in the country for rheu- 
matic, syphilitic and cutaneous affections. 

In other words, this root is used as a substitute for the 
genuine (Smilax) sarsaparilla of the drug stores, and I fully 
concur in the common saying that both are “ rather innocent 
medicines, provided the disease be not serious.” There are 
scores of syrups, made from roots and herbs, and taken ad 
libitum, which possess no alterative action or medicinal virtue 
whatever, except that which is derived from the sugar which 
enters into their preparation. The late Professor Dunglison 
declared to his medical class, at Blockley, over thirty years 
ago, that, in hospital practice among the poor with broken 
constitutions, he had derived all the benefit from three or 
four ounces of loaf sugar given patients daily, that could 
possibly be obtained from the best made syrup of simple 
vegetable substances. The blood is as the food, and the sugar 
improves the chyle, and thus is the blood modified, improved 
and enriched, This is the whole secret, or physiological 
view of “syrups” made from simple inert vegetable infusions. 

The ARALIA Sprnosa is an indigenous, arborescent shrub, 
with erect, simple prickly stem, from a few to many feet 
high, with very large bipinnate or tripinnate leaves near the 
top. In the woods around Panama Mills, near Jacksonville, 
Florida, this species is most abundant as mere canes, clubs 
or stout trees. I have seen stems full twenty feet high, 
without a branch, and after the huge leaves fall, they sway 
in the wind like long fishing rods. It is called Angelica 
tree, tooth-ache tree, etc, In the Northern States it is some- 
times seen about old. settlements, and cultivated also in 
gardens, as a curious plant. It is readily recognized. 

The only other herb belonging to this order is the Panax 
—from pan, all, and akos, a remedy, being a supposed 
Panacea. P. Quinquefolium, five leaved panax, or Ginseng, 
which is interesting from the fact of its having afforded an 
article of some.commercial importance, especially in our 
Chinese trade. 








ETIQUETTE. 

Carps, Notes oF Invitattons, ETC., ETC.—As our circle of 
acquaintances increases, we find that personal interviews 
with our friends are often impossible, and sometimes not 
even desirable. In such cases the useful little bit of engraved 

teboard, called a “card,” becomes quite invaluable. In 





a syrup, for weakness of the chest, cough and p 
complaints generally, especially when combined with y 4 
campane, comfrey, ete. But the favorite preparation in “ye 
olden time ™ was @ tincture, made by steeping the berries in 





thinly settled country neighborhoods, of course, the card is 
of but little use; there every one within visiting distance 
knows every one else; and should the person visited be not at 
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home, the name is not likely to be forgotten; but in large 
cities the card is absolutely indispensable, very often with 
the most intimate friends or even close relations, for with 
the multitudinous duties which crowd on a servant in a 
house where there is much visiting, the name or message 
may be forgotten of one whom they are in the habit of 
seeing frequently. 

The shape and style of engraving the card varies slightly 
occasionally ; some years the fashion being for those some- 
what larger or smaller than other years, but the change is 
80 little that it is hardly noticeable. 

The name is engraved in script in the centre of the card, 
with the address in smaller letters in the right hand corner, 
and the address should always be given, though it may be 
written instead of engraved. 

When a lady is visiting in another city, she should draw 
a pencil through her usual address, and put on her card the 
address of the place where she is staying. 

If a lady is to be at home one day in the week, to receive 
all whom may call on her, let the day be put in the left 
hand corner of her card, either engraved, or simply, but 
distinctly, written, as 


Mrs. Henry James, 
No. 521 Queen Street. 


Thursday. 


But it must be remembered that by thus naming the day 
on the card on which to see her friends, it renders it obliga- 
tory that the lady should be at home to receive them. If, 
however, necessary absence from the city, or illness, prevents 
her from seeing her friends, a daughter, or sister, or some 
female relative living in the family, may do so in her place. 
If she has none such, the servant who opens the door should 
always give a sufficient reason for the absence of the lady. 
When a lady wishes to leave her husband’s card upon her 


friends, she may either leave his own separate card with § 


hers, or his name may be engraved on her card, as 
Mr. & Mrs. Matruew Everett. 


A mother, who has a daughter, or daughters, old enough to 
go into society, should have the name or names put under 
her own on her card, as 


Mrs. Puri1p TowNsEND, 
Miss TowNsEND, 
No. 215 Albemarle Street. 


A young lady may have a separate visiting card to leave on 
her friends, but it should always have the prefix of “ Miss ;” 
no girl should have her name engraved simply, as “ Emily 
White :” there is too much apparent familiarity in it. 

Black edged cards are used for persons in mourning, but 
too deep an edge of black is in very bad taste; it is to be 
supposed that if the grief is so severe as to make such heavy 


mourning necessary, it is much teo great to permit of 


visiting. 
The turning down of the corner of the card usually 
indicates that the card is left in person, not sent by a ser- 


for the wife, and two of “Mrs, Francis Gordon” for the 
daughters. 

If you have no cards with “ Mr. & Mrs. Francis Gordon,” 
leave two of “ Mr. Francis Gordon” with one of your own, 
that is, one “ Mr. Francis Gordon” for the husband, and one 
for the wife. 

This rule is not always observed, sometimes only one of 
the husband’s cards being left. If a married woman is 
residing in the house with her parents, a card should always 
be left on her, and her husband. 

A lady may always leave her husband’s, son’s, or daughter's 
card with her own, and it is always to be considered the same 
as if these individuals called in person. A daughter may in 
the same way, leave her father’s, mother’s, sister's, :or 
brother’s card, but she must remember that she must never 
leave her own card for any gentleman in the family in any 
case. 

When a person is leaving a place for a long while, the 
farewell visit should have “p. p. c.” (pour prendre congé) 
written in the right hand corner. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


B@-Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeey er. 

SOUPS. 

Carrot Soup.—Two pounds carrots, three ounces butter, 
seasoning to taste of salt and cayenne, two quarts of stock, 
or gravy soup. Scrape and cut out all specks from the 
; carrots, wash, and wipe them dry, and then reduce them 
into quarter-inch slices. Put the butter into a large stew- 
Span, and when it is melted, add two pounds of the sliced 
® carrots, and let them stew gently for an hour without 

browning. Add to them the soup, and allow them to 
¢ simmer till tender—say for nearly an hour. Press them 
through a strainer with the soup, and add salt and cayenne 
if required. Boil the whole gently for five minutes, skim 
well, and serve as hot as possible. 

A French Soup Made without Meat.—Take a large lump of 
¢ butter, and tablespoonful of flour; brown them in the sauce- 
pen in which the soup is to be made; then chop up finely 
some carrots, onions, celery, sorrel, and potatoes, and mix 
them together; put them into the sauce-pan with pepper 
and salt; pour boiling water over them, and let them stew 
over the fire for three or four hours; they can hardly 
simmer too long. A little thyme, parsley, cress, and mint 
are a great improvement, added to the other ingredients. 

FISH. 

Fish and Macaroni.—Take the remains of any kind of 
$ white boiled fish, remove the bones and skin, and break it 
¢ in rather small pieces. Boil some macaroni in water till 
é tender, drain it well, and cut it in lengths of about an inch, 
¢ and mix equal quantities of fish and macaroni. Then put 
§ two ounces butter into a stew-pan, add the yolks of two eggs, 
? a little lemon-juice, pepper, and salt, and stir in well half a 
g pint of good melted butter; make the sauce quite smooth, 
$ put in the fish and macaroni, and heat it thoroughly in the 
$ sauce. Pour it out on a dish, keeping it as high as you can 
3 in the centre, cover it thinly with fine bread-crumbs, and 
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vant, as is sometimes done to make inquiries in cases of ; brown the top in the oven till of a nice light color. 


sickness, etc., etc.; but this has long been a mooted question, 
and some persons turn down the corner of the card to indi- 
cate that it is intended for two or more members of the 


¢ 


3 Lobster Baked in its Shell.—Boil the lobster. After removing 
the meat, put it in a sauce-pan with quarter pint of cream, 
or rich milk, pepper, salt, and a dessert spoon of butter rolled 











family. As we have said, however, it usually means a per- ; in flour; stir it to keep from oiling; when all ingredients 
sonal call, and when there is more than one person called $ are weH mixed, pour them into the shell, having first 
upon, a separate card is left for each one. For instance, } cleaned it. Strew bread-crumbs over the top, and bake in 
when there is a husband and wife and two daughters called { the oven until of a light brown color, then serve hot. 

upon, the strict etiquette is to leave cards thus, “ Mr. Francis Fresh cod-fish and halibut are both excellent cooked in 
Gordon” for the husband, “Mr. & Mrs, Francis Gordon” ° this manner. 
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MEATS. 


aa 


Rhubarb Pudding (Cold).—Take a quart of rhubarb, and 





Beefsteak Smothered in Onions.—Take a juicy beefsteak two ; Cut it in short lengths; put it in a sauce-pan with a very 
inches thick; broil it nicely; then have ready six onions, ; little water, cover it, and let it boil until reduced to a pulp. 
sliced and fried brown in butter; be careful not to let them { Soak one-half ounce of gelatine in cold water for half an 
burn; fry them alight brown. When the steak is done, and } hour, then put it on the fire; when melted add it to the 
ready to serve, put several lumps of butter upon the steak, § Thubarb, with one pound of moist sugar; boil for a quarter 
and pour two tablespoons of boiling water upon the steak ; { Of an hour; pour into a mould, and leave it in a cold place 
then pour on the hot onions, and serve immediately. The ; When wanted for use, dip the mould in warm water, turn it 
onions should be allowed to lie in salt and water for an { Out, and serve with custard flavored with lemon poured 
hour, and then wiped dry before putting them into the ; over, 
butter to fry. CAKES, 

Veal Croquettes.—Take half pound of cooked veal; mince Feather Cake,—Beat to a cream half a cup of butter, add 
it very fine, and season with salt, pepper, onions, and garlic; ¢ it two cups of sugar, one cup of milk, with a teaspoonful 
mix with it two eggs, well beaten, and a-half pint of cream, ° of soda dissolved in it; beat well together, then add one 
two sweetbreads, if you have them, Make them into small ; “"P fine flour, with two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar 
forms, and bake, or fry them in boiling lard. Mix the eggs previously rubbed into it, add next the well-beaten yolks of 
with the croquettes; roll them in egg, and in cracker dust, $ three eggs. Beat the whites separately till stiff, add them, 
and then fry them. Be careful to take them up free of grease, | #84 then two ‘more cups of flour; beat well between each 
To Fry Chickent.—Cat up the chickens, and-scsson: them 3 a ls addition. Butter two middle-sized tins, put in 

“ e cake, and bake it for twenty minutes or half an hour 
with salt and cayenne pepper; roll them in flour, and fry } moderate oven. Use While fresh , 
them in hot lard; when the whole are fried, pour off the . 
lard, and put in one-quarter pound butter, one teacupful of aw 
cream, @ little flour, and some scalded parsley chopped fine 
for the sauce. 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

VEGETABLES. Fie. 1.—Waktnc-Dress or Gray Bouretre SpEcKLED 

Cabbage and Bacon.—Take equal quantities of onion and § with YrLLow; the under-skirt is of gray silk trimmed 
bacon (fat and lean), chopped finely ; fry the onion in butter, { with two scant flounces edged with knife-plaitings of the 
and before it takes color add the bacon; when this is cooked, S same; the over-dress is a draped polonaise fastened down 
add some cabbage, parboiled and shredded; then put in { the front, and looped with gray and yellow ribbons; the 
pepper to taste, and toss the whole on the fire till quite { shawl mantalet is untrimmed, and tied loosely in front. 
done. Serve as a garnish, more particularly to goose or } Hat of yellow straw trimmed with yellow bourette, gauze and 
duck. red roses 

Turnips &@ la Créme.—Take small new turnips, peel and; Fig. 11.—Wa.kine-Dress or Fawn AND PINK Srriprp 
boil them in salted water; drain them thoroughly. Melt { PercaLe; the under-skirt of which is trimmed with knife- 
one ounce of butter in a sauce-pan, add to it a dessert- { plaitings, and the sleeves are of fawn-colored percale, and 
spoonful of flour, pepper, salt, grated nutmeg, and a small { the over-dress is of the polonaise style, and made of striped 
quantity of milk or cream; put in the turnips; simmer ; percale of two shades of pink. White straw hat trimmed 
gently a few minutes, and serve. with fawn-colored ribbon and pink apple blossoms. 

Turnips @ la Mattre d’ Hétel—Boil some small new turnips, Fic. u1.—Evenine-Dress or Bouretre Gauze or OL 
as in the preceding recipe; drain them thoroughly, and i Gop CoLor worn over silk of the same color; the close- 
melt some butter in the saucepan; put the turnips in, give { fitting princess dress is laced down the back and is trimmed 
them a toss or two, add a little chopped parsley, pepper and ? in front with bows and straps of ribbon ornamented with 
salt, a squeeze of lemon juice, and serve. $ pearl beads; the sleeves rather short and open; the wrap 

Chopped Cabbage.—Parboil a cabbage, shred it not too ; for the head is of white lace edged with Spanish blonde, and 
finely, and toss it in a sauce-pan with plenty of butter; add { is trimmed with black velvet. 
pepper and salt, and grated nutmeg and powdered mixed { Fig, rv.—Hovsr-Dress or Rrcw Biack SILK; the skirt is 
spice; moisten with some cream, and let the whole simmer } slightly gathered in front, and has a train with a broad 
till the cabbage is quite done. : box-plait in the back; the low neck waist is trimmed with 
DESSERTS. white lace and bows of ribbon. 


Custard.—The antiquity of the following may be as accept- Fic, v.—Hovse-Dress or Ligut Gray Stk TRIMMED WITH 
able as its excellence. The date of it is 1669: Take two } Brown; the under-skirt is plain, with upright pointed 
quarts of cream, and boil it well with whole spice, then put ; bands of the gray silk placed at equal distances around the 
in the yolks of twelve eggs, and six whites, well beaten and { skirt; the over-dress is of gray silk, and made in the Princess 
strained; then put in these eggs over the fire, and keep ¢ style, and buttoned down the front with brown silk buttons; 
stirring lest they burn, then, when they are thoroughly { the long square train is lined with brown silk, and the 
hot, take it off, and stir it till it be almost cold; then put in ¢ washerwoman skirt is turned up in front and faced with 
rose-water and sugar, and take out the whole spice; then $ brown silk; small cape trimmed with brown silk and brown 
put your custard into several things to bake, and do not let collar; the sleeves are trimmed to correspond with the 
them stand too long in the oven; when you serve them in, } under-skirt. 
strew on some fine sugar. Fias. vi. & Vit.—WAtkrne-Dress oF StrrPrp WOOLEN 


Poor Author’s Pudding.—Flavor a quart of new milk by ¢ Béae or Two SHapes or GREEN; trimmed with myrtle green 
$ silk ; the long polonaise is of the bége, and is edged with a 


boiling in it for a few minutes half a stick of well-bruised ; ™ 

cinnamon, or the thin rind of a small lemon; add a few  Plaiting of the silk; a wide scarf of the bége, trimmed with 
grains of salt, and three ounces sugar, arid turn the whole ; three bands of the silk, crosses the front of the skirt; it is 
into a deep basin; when it is cold, stir to it three well-beaten tied loosely at the back after confining the skirt closely 
eggs, and strain the mixture into a pie-dish. Coyer the top { around the hips; the lower part of the skirt, which is 
entirely with slices of bread free from crust and half an inch § lmost round, terminates with double plaits of the woolen 
thick, cut so as to join neatly, and buttered on both sides; ; material. 

bake the pudding in a moderate oven for halfan hour, orin ? Frias. virt. £ 1x.—Mornine Hovse-Dress. Both the front 
a Dutch oven before the fire, } and back of this costume are illustrated. The material is 
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bége-colored cashmere serge. The skirt is bordered with a 
deep plaiting of the same material. The round tunic has a 
large pocket at the side; it is edged with embroidery worked 
in colors, The blouse or yoke bodice is confined round the 
waist with a band, which is fastened in front with a silver 
buckle. The embroidery is carried round the sleeves and 
large collar. The back of the skirt is almost round, and 
the tunic, which is draped in the middle, falls low upon it; 
the centre of the bodice is full and plaited. 

Fia. x.—Hovse-Dress or Cream-CotoreD Buntine; both 
the upper and under-skirts are trimmed with a knife-plait- 
ing; the upper-skirt is very much draped across the front ; 
the back is undraped; the cuirass waist and sleeves are 
trimmed with cardinal red silk ; loops at the side of cardinal 
red silk ; square collar made of Torchon inserting and lace. 

Fig. x1.—New Sryte or MAantTILLA AND Dress or SILK 
Batiste oF Navy Bue, striped with small red and yellow 
lines ; the tunic is full and looped up at the back, and orna- 
mented with a deep blue and yellow fringe; the skirt is 
long in front, and the shawl mantalet is made to match the 
dress. 

Fic. x11.—Youne Lapy’s Mantitia or THin WHITE 
Swiss Mustry, trimmed all around and down the back with 
a knife-plaiting of the muslin and black velvet; the dress is 
of yellow and brown striped organdy; yellow straw hat 
trimmed with brown velvet and buttercups. 

GENERAL Remarks.—We give an unusually large assort- 
ment, this month, of bonnets, hats, etc. First, there is the 
bonnet of Tuscan straw; the brim is turned up on the right 
side, and round the crown there is a scarf of pink gauze and 
a cream ribbon, embroidered in dark blue flowers; at the 
back there is a large pink satin bow; the turned-up brim is 
lined with blue velvet, and a bouquet of pink intermixed 
with mignonette is fastened beneath. 

The boy’s hat on the same page is of a coarse dark brown 
straw, trimmed with a light brown wing, a buckle, and a 
band of dark brown velvet. 

The Leghorn bonnet has the crown ornamented in front 
with loops of pale yellow ribbon, and the strings match. 
The aigrette is of shaded yellow feathers, and there is a 
crimson ruche of ravelled faille beneath the brim. 

The straw hat on the same page is trimmed with old 
gold-colored satin ribbon, and brown feathers. 

The Pelerine Collar is of thin muslin trimmed with rows 
of Malines lace; the inner collar is formed of a series of 
tucks. 

As we stated in our April number, the new spring mate- 
rials and colors are quite indescribable; the goods are 
mixtures of silk and wool, or wool and cotton, but in such 
combinations that it is often quite difficult to say of what 
the goods are made. The colors, too, are even more inde- 
scribable; we heard, the other day, on good authority, that 
one silk house in Lyons had three hundred shades of blue 
alone, incredible as it may seem. 

The new lawns and organdies are usually made over cam- 
brics and silesias of the same color. 

The separate over-skirt and basque, or jacket, is again 
coming into favor, though the polonaise is by no means relin- 
quished. Close clinging skirts are still the fashion, though 
in Paris some few ladies, who wish a change, have had the 
skirt or train gathered in at the back of the waist, and an 
effort has even been made to get a little more fulness on 
the hips. As yet this is not at all general, it only shows 
that a change will certainly take place in the fulness of 
skirts at the waists soon, but perhaps very gradually. 

Basques, when worn with vests, can be made quite dressy, 
if desired, by having the vest of some bright color; a black 
silk or grenadine would look very well with a pink, blue, 
buff or old gold color silk vest, either striped, brocaded or 


weather. “Pinked” ruffles are taking the place of the 
knife-plaited ruffles, on many summer silks and camel’s- 
hairs, but this style will not answer for thin summer goods. 


the back of the body or jacket have been dispensed with, 
and only the seam down the middle of the back, and the 
short seam from the arm hole is seen; this is not so becoming 
to stout figures, as the long, straight seams give a much 
greater app of sli In all over wraps of thin 
material the many seams have been dispensed with. 

Jackets and Sacques are popular for spring, but as the 
weather grows warm mantalets, fichus, and scarfs will be a 
good deal worn, though nothing can be said to be unfashion- 
able, for such latitude is given to taste now, that one can 
dress very much as one pleases, and still be in the fashion. 
Our. readers can gather, from time to time, in our fashion 
plates, the very latest styles for dresses and wraps. In the 
first figure of our steel plate we give one of the newest styles 
of fichus, and in the April number is one of the newest 
mantles. Black lace, bead trimmings, galloons, and 
fringes, are all used for these new wraps. 

The new paletots of light cloth are made without a seam 
down the centre of the back ; as it is discovered that, how- 
ever becoming many long seams may be in backs of thick 
materials, thin fabrics look best with few seams. Jackets 
will be close-fitting and shapely, outlining the figure, and 
will be shorter than those now worn. The jauntiest of the 
spring wraps will be the coats that fasten over the chest 
with a single button, and show a waistcoat below. They 
are somewhat masculine in shape, material, and style. 

The mania for beads, and bead trimmings is likely to con- 
tinue; the clair de lune and jet beads for spring; but for 
summer old gold amber and rainbow beads, will be largely 
used on bonnets, dresses, and mantles. Beaded plastrons, 
¢ large collars, waistcoats, panels, cuffs, and pockets are now 
$ being manufactured in great variety of form and color. 
Large plaques for buttons are made entirely of beads, and 
the new p teries have di d-shaped beaded orna- 
ments, 

Sleeves will continue to be made in the coat shape; but 
when warm weather comes they will be probably shorter, 
reaching mid-way between elbow and wrist. Bodices will 
be trimmed with either fringe or galloon, to simulate a yoke. 
Cambric dresses will be made with basques and waistbands, 
and have deep, square collars, shaped like a yoke, and edged 
with either white embroidery or Russian lace. The Garrick 
collars will be worn on both blouse polonaises and spring 
paletots, 

Bonnets are as various in shapes as are the fancies of the 
wearers; so that the bonnet is rather close-fitting to the side 
of the head; almost anything is fashionable; flowers are, of 
course, a good deal used, but bunches of small feathers are 
also fashionable, more especially for middle-aged ladies, 

















CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Bovy’s Suit or Gray Ciotn; the trousers are loose 
knickerbockers; the jacket is rather loose,.ard trimmed 
with six large horn buttons. 

Fie. 1.—Grrr’s Dress or Wutre Buntine; the waist is of 
a long princess style, and is edged with a deep flounce, finished 
with pointed bands, and a knife-plaiting of the bunting. A 
sash of bunting passes around the skirt, just above the flounce ; 
square yoke ornamented with a plaiting of the bunting. 





Fig. 11.—Boy’s Surt or Dark Bive FLannex; the blouse 
waist is made open in front; a sash of red bunting is tied at 
the back. 

Fig. 1v.—Grrw’s Hat or Brack Straw, trimmed with 


plain, Waists with belts are not worn with vests, though ; pink ribbon. 


they can be cut square, or heart-shape, if desired. Full 
bodies, with yokes, are most comfortable to wear in warm 


Fria. v.—Garpen Har ror a Youne Grew, trimmed with 
black velvet, 


On some of the newest dresses the many long seams down’ 
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All the rarest styles imported. Sent post-paid on receipt of price as below. 
No. 1—15 full sheets, all different designs, for $1 00 
2—20 “ “ “ “ “ “ 1 00 
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“ all the above es uy 
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50 
50 
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Agents make from $3 to $5 per day. Agents send for No. 7. 
rtunity for Female Agents: particularly adapted tothem. Send 
25 cents for our“ Gem” package, 5 full sheets ; 50 cents for our “ Berlin” pack- 
age, 13 full sheets, and three-cent postage stamp for Catalogue. Address 


BERLIN AND YEDDO CHROMO CoO., 


P. 0. Box No. 5268. 


Ill Fulton Street, New York. 





ag 65 PATTERNS FOR FANCY WORK, 100 

a Gilt Stars, 70 Embossed Pictures, and 2 Gilt 
Borders, for 18 cts. by mail, 25 cts, Send Stamps or Silver. 
J. JAY GOULD, 16 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass, 


Gilt edge or 20 Chromo Cards, with Name, 25c., 
30 post-paid. SPENCER & O0., Nassau, N. Y. 


Common Sense Chairs 


AND ROCKERS. 


My Reading and Writing Table is 
separate from chair, and is secured 
in ition by a strong button. Is 

ly adjusted to nearly all kinds of 
‘arm-chairs, but should be used on 
my No. 4, 5 or 13, to give complete 
satisfaction. Table can be set at any 
2 angle desired, or lowered to good 
bosition for writing. Makes a nice 
table for an invalid, tting-board for the ladies. None 
of your little 7x9 affairs, but is 16x32 inches. Cannot be 

got out of order. Send stamp for Illustrated Price-List. 
F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, N. Y. 











To Penmen aad all who vrish Good Za, 


I will send a recipe for making the very Best Ink that is 
manufactured, of either of the following colors or kinds: 
Blue, Brown, Purple, Scarlet, Yellow, Red, White, Green, 
Gold, Silver, India, Ink Powder, and Red Indelible, etc, 
Price of each 10 cents. Black Ink 25 cents. 17 different 
kinds, including Black Ink, $1. Agents make good pay 
from Ink made from these recipes. 

J. 8S. GASKELL, 
Ink MANUFACTURER, 
Richmond Centre, Ashtabula Co., Ohio, 


10 VARIETIES, IN SEPARATE P’KTS, OF CHOICE 





for 25c., post-paid. 6 of the finest Roses, free by mail, for 
$1. Elegant Catalogue of Fiowrr and VeGeTasie SEeps, 
PLants, Butss, SMALL Fruits, etc., mailed free to all appli- 
cants. It every one to send for it. 





"BENSON, BURPEE & CO., 223 Church St., Philada, 





PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 





¥<=> SUPPLEMENT IN EVERY NUMBER 


A SUPPLEMENT. These patterns will be for a 


some other article of a lady’s costume, in the 
girl's, or child’s dress. 


Every woman will dane bo 


In 1878 a full-sized diagram pattern 
will be given, in every number, as 
— cloak, mantilla, jacket, waist, or 

test fashion. Or for some part of a boy’s, 
enabled, if a Subscriber to “‘ Peterson,” to 


cut out her own dresses, and he. children’s, without the aid of a mantua-maker.-@h 





“PETERSON’S MAGAZINE” is the best and 


of the lady’s books. It contains, every year, nearly 1000 


pages; 12 colored patterns; 14 steel plates; 12 ott colored fashions; and about 900 wood bg yin Ree all 


this for only TWO DOLLARS A YEAR, or from one to two dollars less than periodicals of its class, 


and for a less price, than any in the world. 


t combines more, 





TERMS: ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 


ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, (Postage Free,) ° e 


TWO DOLLARS! 





LIBERAL OFFERS FOR CLUBS. 


2 Copies, one year, (postage free,) $3.60 
3 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 4.80 
4 Copies, one year, (postage free,) $6.80 
5 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 8.00 
7 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 10.50 
5 Copies, one year, (postage free,) $8.50 
6 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 9.60 
8 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 12.00 
11 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 16.00 
14 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 20.00 


In Remittin t a Pos 
neither of these can roy Sy 
Address, u 


. ‘ 


't-Office 
send Greenbacks or Notes of National 


CHARLES J. PETERSON, 


4a Specimens sent gratis to those wishing to get up Clubs, 


A FIVE DOLLAR ENGRAVING FOR PREMIUM.—For 
either of these two clnbs, we will send a copy of our superb 
engraving, (20x21,) “THz ANGELS or CHRISTMAS,” postage 
free, to the person getting up the club. 


AN EXTRA COPY FOR A PREMIUM.—For either of 
these three clubs, we will send an extra copy of the Maga- 
zine, gratis, for a year, postage free, to the person getting 
up the club, 


BOTH AN EXTRA COPY AND ENGRAVING FOR 
PREMIUMS.—For either of these clubs, we will send both 
an extra copy of the Magazine, for a year, postage’ free, to 
the person getting up the club, and also a copy of our 
superb premium picture, postage free, “TH ANGELS OF 
CuRisTMas.” 


Order on Philadelphia, or a draft on Philadelphia or New York: If 


inks, In the latter case, register your letter. 


No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PETERSON'S MAGAZ 





